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The progressive dairyman should al- termidly that it will come in ahead of} is on the increase and bids fair to come | food was charged at average market 


ways be alive to whatever will tend to 


improvement in his herd and jn-reased 


re urns from the same. In preparing possible herd of whatever breed it may | quote from the Practical Dairyman, an | $14 per ton; corn, 18 cents per bushel ; 
the herd for winter a careful survey | pe for the purpose wanted, always re-|item that shows the advantages to be | barley, 16 cents; and oats 14 cents: 
should be made with the view of weed-| membering that, so far as possible,| derived fiom that way of de ivering| the native hay per ton was $3, and tie 


off early, whle another of modera e 
miiking capacity will «shold out” so de- 


the other at the end of the year. 
The aim should be to get the best 


- . * 
jing out any poor or unprotitable ani- quantity, qua ity and persist nt milkers 


$2.50 pS | some cause or 


more or less of trouble or failure with | years to get at the height of usefulness. or one pint, as the case may be. The 
oe ee aa | cows, rendering it necessary that change | Neither should one be discarded that | customer gets what is due but no more; 
persons sending contributions to Tax | should be made to keep it in the best | does 
PLOUGHMAN for use in its columns must sign | 
otherwise they will 


| mals. 

| Taken for granted that the dairyman 
| has been doing his best in selecting, 
| breeding and caring for the herd, yet 
| hardly ever a season passes when from 


other there will not be 


working condition. 
Cows however good will grow old 


|, 


jand mustin time be ieplaced. Some 
certain age they are liable to fail sud- 


denly — perhaps after being wintered 


(HB PLOUGHMAN offers great advantages to ad | through — and prove a total loss. 


vertisers. Its circulation is large and among the 


most active and intelligent portion of the com | 


munity. 


Rates of Advertising: 


12 1-2 cents per line for first insertion. 
© 1-4 cents tor eacb subsequent insertion. 





AGRICULTURAL. 


the milk mill 


full, that is to say, feed the milch cow 


KEEP the hopper of 


liberally 


A waste of time that is unpleasant 
as well as useless, is thst spent in dresd- 


ny a job that must be done. 


Iv part of the orchard land is heavy 
and little inclined to clay, plant the pear 
trees upon it, dwarf and standard. 


As 


solve 


tle 
to 


long evenings come on, re 


learn something new every 


twenty-four hours. No danger of know- 
ing too much from winter study. 

J.H. HALE,the Georgia peach grower, 
reports a big and successful peach crop 
His 


Connecticut crop, however, was a fail- 


this year from his Georgia orchard. 


To keep grapes some time after pick- 
ing, ath roughly dry place with good 
ventilation should be selected. Do not 
pack them teo deep and do not disturb 
until wanted. 

Tar is used for wounds in trees with 
it 
better than grafting wax or paint. 
bolic 


with success. 


good results. Some consider much 
Car- 


acid is sometimes added to coal tar 


Time is well-spent in collecting a 


few dry leaves in fence corners, ditches, 
etc A lot 
of marsh hay will be useful for mulch- 


, and storing them for use. 
ing strawberries. 


Tuose who have really choice app'es, 


can, if they try, find special markets for 
them from keepers of high grade res au- 


Not 
a hundred growers has many 


rants and similar establishments. 


one in 
fancy apples. 

CuHamrion quinces color later than 
the Orange or other varieties, and may 
be picked b fore they become yellow, 
but in any even! they should be picked 
later than the Orange whether they are 
colored or not. 
and winter 


makes much fall 


feed for the stock faraer and is especi- 


Rye 


ally va'uable t> afford a variety during 
It 


early and vigorous start in spring, pre- 


he dry fodder season. maes 
ceding the grass as pasture and returns 
alnost as good acrop as if it had_not 
been grazed. 

Tue Northern Spy is a varie y often 
highly recommended, bat in actual ex- 
perience one does not often meet a 
grower who has made any money from 
kind. 


quality and always takes well in the 


this 


market, the tree in order to bear well- 
shaped f uit and much of it, requires 
petting such as would make the Bald- 
win produce enormous crops. 


| mine the ma ter. 


an | 


Sometimes there will be trouble with 
the udder or teats — particularly where 
high feeding is practiced — and if a cow 
}is very much inclined this way, it wi'l 
‘be b. tter to get rid of her rather than 
be under the necessity of treating her 
for the difficulty, usually with the re- 
sult of partial or entire failure in the 
end. 

Then there are the healthy cows but 
unprofitable to keep, either because they 
give too little milk or: hat which is poor 
in qu>lity, or perhaps are disposed to 
go dry too long. Now here is where 
accurate tests should be made to deter- 
But some good judg- 
ment will be needed here in order to 
It 
will not be safe to rely either on the 


preve:t mistakes from being made. 


test for quality of milk, or the amount 


given alone. For instance a cow may 
give a comparatively small yield of 


milk, but from its soperior richness and 
the habit of holding out, may really be 
more valuable than another that would | 
give a much larger amount, but of a 
poorer quality. 

Again acow may test quite low in 
butter fat and still be such a good miik- 
er that it will fully make up for the 
lack of richness and be a profita le ani- 
The Babcock test and the 
scales will determine this matter much 


mal to keep. 


more definitely t! an can be done in any | 
other practical way. 

Here is an item from afarm journal 
that will throw some light on this point: 
‘‘In many common dairies an expert 
judge will find cows capab e of produc- 


ing 10,000 pounds of milk ina year, 


but the owner does not know which 
cow it is. The writer once bought a 


cow that gave over 10,000 pounds of 
This milk at 
$1 per hundred pounds brought over 


good milk the first year. 


$100. 

Of cours>* these are ex: eptional c »ws 
in m Ik yield, and more so if of average 
quality, but it shows that without some 
kind of means for determining the in- 
div dual merit of cows, very many far- 
mers would be at a loss as tv which are 
their best or poorest animals. 

Now in case farmers in a community 
p tronize a creamery or cheese factory 
where the milk is paid for according to 
test, there is a chance for misunder- 
standing and perhaps dissatisfaction, 
from the want of a little knowledge or 
A’s 
gives rich milk 
Farmer B 
h»s what he calls a gcd herd of another 


calculation. For instance, farmer 


cows — perhaps Jerseys 


and it goes we.l up in test. 


breed, or perhaps common stock, but 
‘the test is considerably lower than his 
neighbor’s, and forthwith he condems 
the test and is disatisfied with the re- 
sults altogether. 

The test is all right in determing the 
merits of individual cows—along with 
the scales—and to form a basis for the 
payment of milk, but in judging of the 
comparative merits of different dairies 


or herds, the monthly ieturns are a 
better guide. Here Mr. B’s cows may 
ahead of Mr. A’s, as not fre- 
the hence when | 
'rightly understood he has no cause for | 


go has 


quently been 


case ; 


the result. Here is where a little! 
knowledge would be of use and save | 


trouble 





are prime requisites. 
Do the 
first trial, unless manifest y 
worthless, as often they will greatly im- 
prove and become the best of 
Occasionally it require 


condemn a heifer from 
year’s 


not 


cows. 


will several 


extraordinarily well the first year, 
and not 


may 


as well the second, as causes 
combine to produce this result that 
will afterward be removed and a good 
dairy. 

These suggestions are calculated both 
for the private dairyman and those wh» 
patronize a creamery or cheese factory, 
as in either case good, sound sense is 
needed to acquire and keep in the best 
working condition a herd of «ows for 
E. R. Tow te. 
Frankiin County, Vermont. 


this purpose. 


Town Milk Trade. 
The milkman sustains an importent 
In the 


smaller cities and in villages he comes 
in regular contact with his customers 


relation to the city and town. 


and is appreciated by them in propor- 
tion to his courteuus ways, promptness 
ard general attention to business and 
the quality of his goods. To make a 
suc ess he must also be thorough and 
cle nly in all the details of his dairying 
operations, from the care of his he d to 
that of 


sils. 


his cans and other dairy uten- 

Some milkmen in addition to running 
a wagon for the delivery of milk, estab- 
lish a place in a large village or city for 
the sale of milk and other products of 
their dairy and farm, including skim 
milk, cream, buttermilk, cottage cheese, 
eggs, etc. Such a place is very propery 
called a dairy, and many times that 
word is prefixed by another one, the 
two words making a sort of trademark. 
To illustrate: ‘Riverside Dairy” has 
established as a business in the 
of McCook, Red Willow 


Nebraska, to our knowledge, since 1892 


been 
city Co., 
and how long before that year we can- 
Whi e ownership has 
been changed once or twice, at least, 
the 
same, which has a tendency to give ita 


not say. the 


name of the business remains the 
standing. 

Of course whea a dairy business is 
est:blished in town, ant for that matter 
sometimes when delive y is made direct 
from the farm, there must be some pro- 
vision made fur the cold storaze of 
Thus 
better 
adapted to that service than a portab.e 
with a com- 
Such an article not only affords 


milk and other dairy products. 


far nothing has been found 


creamery refrigerator 
bined. 
storage for milk, cream and butter, but 
and final 
separation of the cream from the milk. 
Or in other words the Swedish system 


provides for the pr mary 


of cre.m raising can be practi-_ed in it, 
and when the cream has risen the milk 
Further 
a glass or any quantity of milk c 
drawn at any time. 


can be drawn from beneath. 


an be 
Cream can be 
stored in one of the cans of the cream- 


ery, if desired, and drawn in the same 


way, through a faucet. Therefore 
when a milkman, either de.ivering 


direct from the farm or maintaining a 
business in town, or both, has a porta- 
ble creamery, he not only is provided 
cold storage but is in position to furnish 
cream on short notice and at all times. 
By the practice of the Swedish system 
he csn by a liveral use of ice separate 
the cream in two hours, and by adding 


salt to the ice it can be accomplished in | 


one hour. Then again any milk left 
over unsold can be put into the cream- 


ery and the cream raised from it, to be 


While the fruit is of good | complaint, but rather of satisfaction at| sold or made into butter, or ice cream. 


Another useful and almost indispen- 
sible article for dairymea who produce 
milk for town supply, or for the public 





Some Suggestions for the Season, ‘then go rapidly down the scale and dry | milk can be quickly cooled and thor- 


‘oughly aired. 
The delivery of milk in glass bottles 


| int» pretty general use within the next 
tew jyea's. I Cannot do better than 


‘‘Bottled milk is not 
more attr ctive, and more wholesome 
for the consumer, but it saves the milk- 


| milk. It is as f lows: 
only neater, 


| 
| man money in several ways. 
| ing comes from measuring the milk. in 


| the glass bottle there is just one quart 


| whereas in practical delivery by quart 
;measure from a large can, the delivery 
‘man is hurrying along his route, and 
‘oft n, yes, geserally, puts in more 
‘milk with each measure than is called 
i Fr. 
| the individual instance, in the course of 
|a day’s delivery of twenty to forty cans, 


Little as this milk loss may be in 


ithis item assumes considerable im- 
portance, and in the course of a year’s 
time the difference between selling 


bottled milk and the old method «f de- 
livering from the can is very large in- 
dee!, and means much money saved 
(or made) in the former case over the 
latter. Indeed, a dairyman of experi- 
with both methods believes the 
saving in teu years’ time in selling in 


ence 


| bottles sufficient 
farm. 


to purchase a good 
Another saving to be mentioned 
‘Lhe 
milk fancies the 
bottles every time, as he can do his 
work more easily and rapidly.” 

F. W. MOsELry. 


is the saving of time in del.very. 
man who leaves the 


Clinton, Iowa. 


Fattening Home Grown Lambs. 


This paper presents a synopsis of the 
facts contained in Bulletin No. 59, Sec- 
tion 3, rece.tly issued by the Minnesota 
It the 
fattening of a bunch of home grown 
lambs of good qua ity. The chief of the 
1, To bring the 
lam s toa high finish, and that would 


Experiment Station. treats of 


objects sought were: 


at the same time produce an excellent 
2 the 


2, to ascertain 
effect of such a diet upon tre devel- 


quality of meat; 
opement during a prolonged period of 
fee ding; and 3, to test the capacity of 
lam s grown on summer forage other 
than grass for fattening. The feeding 
period was along one. It began Nov. 
9th, 96, and ended March 15th, “97, 
thus covering a period of 126 days. 
The experiment proper lasted for 112 
days. 

When the heavy lambs of the previous 
winter had fattened, difficulty 
was experienced in disposing of them 
the Twin Cities. The objection 
made was that they were too fat for the 


been 
in 


market dem:nds, and some dealers went 
the length of saying that lambs could 
not be brought to a very high degree of 
finish without overloading them with 
tallow. The writer contended that the 
most perfect finish could be made with- 
out undue fatness, providing the foods 
were suitably chosen, suita ly blended 
and suitably fed. And this exp riment 
was conducted with the principal object 
in view of sustaining this theory. 

The lambs were al! bred upon the 
farm; they were reared upon pastures 
than that 
8/wn pastures such as winter rye, peas 


other grass, is to say, on 


and oats, corn, sorghum, rape and cab- 


bage. Whie being thus pastured they 


were not fed grain. They were dropped | 


in March and late in the month: the 


sires were pure Dorsets and the dams 


were common grades, with a gvod 
sprinkling of Merino blood in their 


composition. The lambs were of good 
form, but were not of the highest low 
down type of development. 

They were fed in ashed 9x12 feet 
and had access toa yard at will; the 
yard was 18x28 feet, and on the sunny 
side of the building; they had water and 
salt at will. The food consisted of oats, 
bran barley and oil cake in the propor- 
, tions of 3, 3, 3 and 1 parts respectively 


by weight, native hay and roots; the 


| roots consisted of carrots and mangels. 


. 
overripe and overcured. 


One sav- | 


| The hay was very poor in quality, being | 
The rations, | 

Again a dairy may make a large] creamery, or cheese factory, is a milk | therefore, were nitrogenous rather | 
showing during the best of the season, | cooler snd aerator. By the use of it the | than carbonaceous. The lambs were health during the entire experiment. 


lt me a aes 
‘given what they would eat clean of| They were always ready for their food, 


| grain and hay and what was considered | 
'a fairly liberal sipply of roots. The 


prices within the state; these were as 
| follows: Bran, $6.50 per ton; oil cake, 


ir ots 41-2 cents per bushel of 50 
|}pounds. ‘these are low prices but in 
| some instances they are more than was 
factually paid. Bran was bought 
| $4.50 per ton, and oil cake at $13 per | 
ton. 


at 





‘feeders who live in the East. 


and at all times during the experiment 
they made good gains. The feeder, Mr. 
Cr.ig, has expressed the opinion that 
he never fed al tf animals which ga‘ e 
a more satisfactory account of them- 
selves at every stage of the feeding 
The result should tend to encourage far- | 
mers to grow lambs of a good quality 
and to finish them at home. 

Tuos. Suaw. 

University of Minuesota. 











The Moving of Large Plants. 


These figures wi!l be a surprise to | 


N. arly every one who owns a piece of | 


tree from the woods, never transplanted 
before, may be removed just as success- 
fully as a nursery tree if the operation of 
digging be started further away; but 
this entails m re time and labor. The 
transplanted tree is the cheapest. One 
can thus see that a well-planted tree is 
one set out where there is the greatest 
chance that new fibers will form, end the 
earth finely powdered and forced 
tightly in and about the roots, so that 
there can be no cavities. 

Transplanting test per- 
formed in damp weather when there is 


. 
18 


. 
1s 


always 


little evapora ion going on. ‘lhe great 


danger is allowing the roots to become 


The average food consumed per day | ground, whether it be a lawn or girden dry, and in dull weather this is more 


was as follows: Grain, 2.28 pounds; | 
hay, .93 pounds and roots, 1.88 pounds, 
or a total of 5.09 pounds; the propor- 
tion of hay to the grain consumed was 
$0 per With range jambs fed 
s mewhat similarly but without roots, 


cent. 
it was only 23 per cent. The greater 
consumption of the former may possibly 
have arisen from feeding a diet of roots. 
The cost of feeding one animal for 126 
days was $1.51. 

The average weight of one lamb whea 


put into the experiment was 90 pounds. | 


When sold 126 days later, it was 134.2 


po nds without shrink. The 


increase per ani nal per m nth was 10.5 | 


p unds; during the experiment proper, 
it was 11 poinds. These were excellent 
With the 
lambs of the previous winter the aver- 


gains for so long a period. 


age gain per month was 12 pounds, but 
they were fed for but 84 days. Another 
feature of the gains was their continu- 
ity. Notwithstanding the length 
their feeding period, the gins were 


of 


quite as good during the closing portion 
as during any previous part of the feed- 
ing period. The cost of making 100 
pounds of increase in weight during the 
feeding period was $3.41. 

At the commencement of t*e feeding 
the lambs were valued at $3.50 per 100 
pounds; this was the highest price paid 
for such |umbs at the time for feeding 
They were sold by Col. W. M. 
Liggett, the director, t» E. M. Prouty 
& Co., St. They ultimately 


uses. 


aul. 


reached the ret il markets of the Twin! 


Cities through the trade of W. E. Mc- 
Cormick; the price paid was $5.50 per 
shrunk weight. Range 
lambs sold at the same time brought 
$4.87 1-2. Only 7 cf the 10 lambs were 
thos sold, but in the financial s'atement 


100 pounds 


they are all valued at 5 1-2 cents per 
pound, the price for which the 7 lambs 
sold. One of the lambs was presented 
Commercial Club of St. Paul, 
and served by the Club at luncheon. At 


the lunch: on 


to the 
were several of the most 
state. The 
unanimous verdict of the guests placed 


distinguished men cf the 


the character of the meat in the highest 
The proportion of the lean to 
the fat was unusually large; the blend 
ing of the fat and lean was simply per- 


seal’. 


fect, and the meat was tender and juicy 
The other 
two animals of the lot were served on 


as that of a spring lamb. 


tables of the best judges of meat in the 
state, and the testimony was unanimous 

as to the excellent character of the 
meat. 

The financial statement is as f llows: 

Value of the 10 limbs, shrunk weight 

(1288 pounds) when sold March 16tb, 
97, at $5.50 per 100 pounds, $70.84; 
value of the 10 lambs on Nov. 9th, ‘96, 
when the experiment began, at $3.50 
per 100 pounds, $31.50; total cost of 
food, $15.08; total net profit, $24.26; 
‘total net profit per lamb, $2.43. 

The value of each average lamb when 
the experiment began was $3.15, and 
when it c'osed $7.08. 
crease in value, therefore, from the 126 
days of feeding was $3.95. in other 
words the value of the lambs was more 
than doubled during the said period of 
feeding. The total net profi of $2.43 
per lamb is probably unequalled in the 
anoals of experimental feeding in this 
country, at least for a period not ex- 
teuding beyond 126 days. And it may 
be that it will not be equalled again. 


The average in- 


The price of food is not lixely to be so | 


low again for many years, if indeed ever, 
hence the making of increase in weight 
will be more cost'y. The ration was 
doubtless a very suitable one to secure 
the end sought. 


The lambs were in uniformly good 


average | 


or farm, will have transplanting to do, 
or to direct. 





elements of success; the proper season, 


the previous preparation of the ground, | 
the coudition of the plants, the /ifting | 


|and conveying to the new situation, and 
| 


| and then the replanting and after m an- 


}agement. He must have some knowl- 
| ed.e of weather and soils, and of the rela- 
| tive importance of roots and branches. 
| Almost necessarily some of the roots 
will be destroyed in lifting, and in the 
cise of trees and shrubs this foss should 
be neutralized by a judicious praning of 
the branches, followed by a careful sub- 
sequent treatment. 
the loss would be comparatively unim- 
portant, and might even prove advan- 
tageous, as it would induce a new and 
more vigorous growth of young roots. 
Sometimes the spongioles which extract 
nourishment from the soil are very 
|} numerous, and the loss of a few is of 
little importance; again, a plant has but 
a limited supply, and then even a small 
loss means great risk. 

How to plant and when to plant, and 
what to plant, a e questions of import. 
to all of An explanation of 
the principles on which success depends 


ance us. 


makes the practical application very 


easy. The tree has roots, and the roots 
have fibres—the distinction is very im- 
portant. It is cistomary to say of any 
tree about to be p'anted that it has few 
or many fibres, when few or many roots 
The true 
like the leaves 


meant. root 
Just 
of a tree, they are born and die withina 
‘Lhe office of these root fibres is 
to collect the food for the tree’s use, 
They are the workers. 
are the drones, but they do useful work 


or rootlets are 


fibres are annual. 
year. 
The main roots 
in holding the tree in position, and, 
further, they are usefal by holding a 
store of nourishment. 

The roots, properly so cal’ed, can sus. 
tain a tree’s life for a short time by the 
mere absorption of water, just as a cut. 


ting will live for a short time in a glass 
of water; but it cannot take in the 
necessary elements for tree growtb.| 


Unless, therefore, the roots push out 
fibres soon after the tree has been trans- 
planted, the tree’s chances for life are 


small. But again we must sop to con- 
sider. When we examine these white, 


thread-like fibers their tips will be seen 
covered witha mass of cobweb like hair. 
It is through these root hairs that the 
food is selected and sent up through the 


true roots to the branches. It 1s there- 


fore evident that a well-plauted tree is | 


one in which these root-hairs can be in 
with the soil. If there 
are spaces where the fibres cannot touch 


actual contact 


the eirth, they cannot mate use of food. 

No transplanted tree is a success until 
new fibres have pushed out, and these 
fibres are, by their growing points, in 
contact witn the soil. And the 
younger the true root, the more readily 
it threadlike fibres. 
Roots but two, three, or four years old 


close 
produces these 


produce fibres more readily than those 
of 
rvots are in the main at the extremities, 
outer circumference, of the root 
This is the only reason why a 


maturer years, and these younger 


or 
circle. 
| nursery-grown tree, or one which has 
been before removed, is more likely to 
| live after transplanting than one from 
the woods that has never been moved. 
The old r roots cat in transplanting, 
say three feet from the trunk of the 
| tree, send out numerous smaller roots, 
Wh»n moved again, a few years later, 
there are numerous three or four year 
old roots at three or four feet from the 
trunk to make the ne:essary fibres. 
These would have been, perhaps, six 
| geet away but for the transplanting. A 





he shonld be conversant with all the|P 


With some plants | 


easi y avoided. The ground is then in 


To insure the best resalts | better condition for worki: g, and if the 


lants are to be conveyed but a short 
| distance success is almost certain. 


| 
| 


The holes that are to receive the routs 
should be made rather larger than really 
| necessary, and their bc ttoms well broken 
‘up and raised a itt e under the bases of 
|the plants. Ifthe top soil is of better 
| quality than that teneath, it should be 
| placed cn one sid+ and mixed with some 
inew. In setting, carefully sp:ead ont 
‘all the roots with the hand and fill in 
ithe hollow paces with soil until it is 

compact and firm. As the ho’e is filled 
|the earth shoud be trodden, using a 
All 
| that become mutilated should be cut off, 


tamping stick, if necessary. roots 
and if the season is dry, a mulching cf 
| light 


5S 


manure or litter placed on the 
Water- 
ing will depend much on the season, 


ground to preven’ evaporation. 


not being so requisite in autumn as in 
spring transplanting, and really being 
necessary when the the trees and shrubs 
But 


when they have been on a long journey 


| 


lare moved but a 


short distance. 


the case is different, especially if the soil 
|}among the roots has become somewhat 
dry. Wa‘er should then be used liber- 


ally, and careful attention given to them 


throughout the summer immediately 
following. 
Trees that are of sufficient height 


to be blown aboutand injured by rough 
winds, should be 


securely staked as 
| transplanted, or supported in some way, 
| for preventing injury to the roots which 
would be caused were the trees allowed 
tosway about. In the case of standard 
or tall trees, transplanted for immediate 
effect, or for fruit bearing, two or three 
| guy ropes prevent this most effectually, 
|and they may frequently be dispensed 
as the roots re-establish 
When lifting a large tree it 
is best to tie up with some soft cord 


with as soon 


| themselves. 


any branches that may be near the base, 
and toc: mmence digging out a spit of 
soil outside the line to which it is calcu- 
iated the roots will reach. Then use a 
fork from the base of the tree ontward 
to separate the roots, but jpreserve as 


large a ball of earth as may be conven- 
ient to move, unless the tree is of a sort 


which transplants with bare 


readily 
roots. 

Some advocate transplanting in the 
the best 
|seas n varies with individual plants. 





fall and some in the spring; 
| One can be moved at any time during 
| the year, and sn ther has a preference 
for some particular month. As a rule, 
all d.ciduous trees and shrus transplant 
the 
have fa len, or very early spring. 


| best in autumn after their leaves 
Early 
fall is excellent, as soon as the wood is 
ripe and the winter buds fully formed. 
This is usually a month before the regu- 
lar fall of the leaf. In the middle sec- 
tl_n this would be usually about the first 
of September, and the work of planting 
can be kept up during October, and 
often to but 


late fall planting in cold cl mates is as 


November or Deeember;: 


The mois- 
{ture is dried out by cold winds or hot 


risky as late spring planting. 


suns before the new fibres a’ e formed to 


replenish the great evaporation. In 
milder climates planting may be a suc- 
cess all winter. In climates where 
spring is early and apt to linger, success 
will follow at that time. Evergreen 
plants can be successfully moved !ater in 
the spring than deciduous ones, and 
hollies transplant better in May, when 
the new growth begins, than at any 
other season. Conifers require about 
the same treatment as deciduous plants, 
and, like them, can be successfully 
moved at any time during the wiuater 


whenever the weather is favorable. 





(Contined on Eighth Page.) 
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Potatoes and Field Roots for Fat- 
| weights had increased to the following : 


tening Lambs. 


. 
This experiment relates to the feed-| 


ing of lambs bought upon the Montana 
The lambs were purchased at 
from Wm. B. 
Shaw, the manager of Prospect Ranch. 
They had been the open 
range and were part of a lot brought in 
from the range in the autumn of 1897, 
Chief among the objects sought were 
the following: 1. To ascertain 
value of potatoes, mangels and sugar 
beets respectively as food factors in fat. 
tening lambs. 2. To ascertain the out- 
come from feeding very ordinary range 


ranges. 
Culberston, Montana, 


reared on 


'was 9.2 


At the close of the experiment these 


Lot 1, 82.5 poands; lot 2, 80.4 
pounds; lot 3, 84 2 pounde, 
The average gain, therefore, on the 


lambs for the 117 days’ feeding was 32.9 
pounds, 30 6 pounds and 34.6 pounds 
respectively ; the average gain made per 
month during the experiment proper 
pounds, and during the entire 
period of feeding, 8.4 pounds; the aver- 


/age cost of making 100 pounds of gain 


the | 


lambs under what may be termed high 
pressure feeding. There were also sec- | 


ondary objects sought, but of a less im- 
portant nature. The behavior of the 
lambs on the diet of roots was the fea- 
ture of the experiment. Potatoes are 
largely grown in our state, and in some 
seasons, as for instance, 1895, the 
price falls so low that the marketing of 
the potatoes is of doubtful advantage. 
These conditions have very naturally 
begotten a desire on the part of the far- 


in 


their precise value in 
relative value for the 


know 
feeding and their 


mers t) 


same use. 

The lambs chosen were what might 
be termed the tail ends of a lot of 500. 
They were not really culls, but were 
smali in size, and not of so good form 
as were the major portion of the entire 
lot. They weighed, on an average, 49.7 
pounds when the experiment began. 
They were from Oxford Down grade 
sires and from dams that were essen- 
tially Merino grades in breeding. They 


were a little flat of and long of 


rib 
limb. 

They were divided into three lots of 
12 each, Each 


jot had a small department of the pig- 


as 36 in all were fed. 


gery. 8x11 feet, and all bad access to a 
sma ird, 8x20 feet. on the sunny side 
of the piggery. They were plentifually 
aupplied with water and salt in addi- 
tion to the other food named. They 
were weighed every two weeks. Those 
to which the potatoes were fed are 
spoken of as lot those to which man- 
gels were fed are referred to as lot 


and those to which sugar beets were 

d are designated as lot 5 

The grain portion of the food fed con- 
sisted of corr, barley and oil cake, fed 
in equa! parts by weight. The hay was 

ver and timothy, the former predom- 
ina The lambs in lot 1 were fed 
potatoe se in lot 2 mangels, and 
those in lot 5 sugar beets. The grain 
was fed whole and the hay uncut, and 


they were givea of each what they could 


eat up clean and no more. 


The food was estimated at average 


market values in the state. These were 
as follows 

Hay, per ton, $4; oi] cake, per ton, 
$22; corn, per bushel of 56 pounds, 
22 cents; barley, per bushel of 48 
pounds, 20 cenis; potatoes, per bushel 
of pounds, 20 cents; mangels per 
bushe! of 50 pounds, cents; sugar 
beets, per bushel of 50 pounds, 5 1-2 
cents. 


These valuations would make the po- 


tatoes cents per 100 pounds, the 
mangels 1 cents, and the sugar beets 


11 cents. 
The time covered by the entire exper- 
The preparatory 
15, ’97, 
the experiment proper covered 
he were sold when 
to P. Van Hoven, to be retailed 
Twin City markets. 


iment was 117 days. 


period began Nov, and covered 
7 days; 
98 days lambs 
fattened t 
in the 

The evenness in the amounts of the 
marked. Out 


of a total of 12457 pounds eaten the ex- 


foods consumed was very 


treme of difference was only 47 pounds, 


and this was chiefly from the more 
grain consumed by lot 3. The average 
total of food consumed per day was 
8.52 pounds; the average amount of 
roots consumed per day was practically 
the same by the lambs in each lot. In 


all instances it was relatively small, not 


exceeding 1 1-4 pounds per day, not- 
withstanding that the lambs were given 
Al- 


consumed by the 


all that they would eat up clean. 


thongh the amounts 


lamb: was practically the same, the cost 
of the food consumed by the lambs in 
‘ot 1 was $5.51 more than that of the 


food fed to the lambs in lot 2, and $3.05 
more than that of the food fed to the 
lambs in lot 3. 

During the 98 days’ feeding of the ex- 
periment proper the profit made on the 
lambs in lot 1 was $8.50, on the lambs 
jn lot 2, $11.13. and on the lames ‘in 
yot 3, $13 In figuring this profit 
the lambs were charged virtually at 
what they had cost when the experi- 
ment proper began. This was #3.34 
per 100 pounds, and they were estimat- 


26. 


| milk. 


| 


ed at the close of the same period at | 


#5 per 100 pounds, the price for which 
they were actually sold on March 12h, 
98. 

The total average profit made by one 
amb in each lot during the experiment 
proper without any shrink in weight, 
was as follows: 

Lot 
$1.24. 

At the beginning of the experiment 
on Nov. 15th, the average weight of 
each lamb in the respective lots was 
given as below: 

Lot 1, 49.6 pounds; 
49.6. 


1, 86 cents; lot 2, $1.05; lot 8, 


lot 2, 49.8; lot 8, 


during the experiment proper was 
$4 35, and during the whole feeding pe- 
riod, $4.51. 

A noticeable feature of the experi- 
ment is the relstively high cost of the 
grain portion of the ration. While the 
grain fed during the experiment proper 
amounted to 832 79, the cost of the hay 
was Only $5.73 or not much more than 
one-sixth as much. It is also to be 
noted that while the mangels fed cost 
only 8! 46, and the sugar beets $1 64, 
the potatoes cost 84 95. 





to scoperty conduet t the water, by spout 
or pipe, to a drinking trough, finds the 
same fon! conditions present. Spring 
brooks or mud holes, or stagnant water 
on any farm, should never be the source 
of water supply for the dairy cows. 
TAINT IN MILK, 
Tainted milk is a very different con- 
dition from milk acid, or in a condition 
of bacterial ferment. Both conditions, 
of course, are undesirable, but the for- 
mer is a menace to health and even life. 
Too much pains can not be taken to 
prevent conditions which cause taint in 
milk. Next to this are conditions of 
cleanliness in the care of utensils which 
are used in the handling of milk. This 
is particularly true in cases where milk 
is kept on the farm over night. This 
involves extra labor in keeping the cans, 
pails and pans properly scoured and 
scalded. Hot water in hot weather, 
the hotter the weather the hotter should 
| be the water used in cleansing the milk 
| utensils. 





During the experiment proper a prof- | 


it of but 17 cents was made on the in- 
crease in weight over the cost of food 
used in making it with the lambs in lot. 

With the lambs in lot 2 it was $2.72, 
and with those in lot 5 it was $4 3 
Happy is the country that can furnish | 
foods so cheaply as to make any profit | 
possible on the increase weight made | 
during the fattening period. 

The cash returns for 35 lambs, for| 


one died during the experiment, was | ness and ventilation of stables, and| gniform t 


$157.06. The entire outlay for the) 
lambs and for the food fed to them was 
$111.45. Hence, there was a profit on 
the 36 lambs of $25.61 or 71 cents per 
lamb. The lamb that died was in the 
lot to which mangels were fed. It died 
but three days prior to the close of the 
experiment proper. The trouble was 
urinal in character, but whether it was 
in any way associated with the feeding 
of the mangels is not clear. 

On better lambs of the same shipment 
lamb was made 
during an experiment that was simul- 
But the 
be attributed 
development of 


a net profit of $1.49 per 


taneously contucted. more 
favora le result is not to 
entirely to the superior 
It is rather to be attributed 
Bat 


that the lambs in the 


the lambs. 
to the use of cheaper foods. it is 
true, nevertheless, 
experiment referred to sold for 50 cents 
hundred. 


value 


more per 
The 
Montana 


of each lamb in 
the 
hence the average 


average 
was $1.62; average sell" 
ing price was $3 89, 


advance in value over the cost price 


29 9 


The 
mate 


conclusion, therefore, is legiti- 
that the tood fed in this 
experiment very satifactory re- 
turns, even with lambs that were under 
rather than over the average. The fur- 
ther conclusion is also correct that po- 
tatoes are a much more costly food to 
use in fattening lambs than either man- 
They would seem, 
however, to be almost equally useful in 
producing gains. 


factors 


gave 


gels or sugar beets. 


Tuomas SHAW. 


University of Minnesota. 


Practical Pointers for Profitable 
Dairying. 





much more 
farmers thus 
taking advantage of the usually higher 
prices prevailing for dairy prodovcts. 
Still it is yet true that much the largest 
quantity of milk is produced at this 
season of the year, and 
brings its own peculiar trials in pro- 


Winter dairying is now 
practicable than formerly, 


ducing a high quality of butter or 
cheese. 
IMPORTANCE OF CLEANLINESS, 


to 
damaging surroundings and changes in 
hot than in cold weather. This we find 
true in caring for the cows and stable 
conditions. The 
which take place in the 


Milk is much more susceptible 


chemical changes 
urine and other 


droppings of the stock are rapid, and to 


keep the stable passably clean and 
sweet, and cows free from filth, espe- 
cially for the first few weeks after 


turned to grass, requires a good deal of 
care and painstaking. Acid germ life, 
and worse yet, the microbes of taint in- 
crease with amazing rapidity in hot 
weather. The various work of the farm 
presses till after hayiog is over, and it 
is not unlikely that if the care of the 
cows and milking is entrusted some- 
what to hired help, that neglect in some 
of these matters may cause serious 
loss. 

PURE WATER ESSENTIAL. 

The water supply of the pasture has 
much to do with the quality of the 
Farmers are liable, at this sea- 
son of the year, when farm work is 
pressing, to neglect essential things in 
certain directions. ‘‘Out of sight, out 
of mind,” is true of this matter of look- 
ing after the water the cows have to 
drink in hot weather. The running 
brooks which give a fairly good supply 
of water in May and the first of June, 
dry up as the weather becomes hot, and 
the cows are found drinking at smal! 
stagnant pools tad-poles and 
other water vermin swarm. And 
when slaking their thirst the cows stand 
in these shallow pools, leave their drop- 
pings there, and this water becomes 
foul in the extreme. 

Frequently when one or two living 
springs are found in the pasture, neglect 


where 


the season | 


QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY. 


| The farmer should not forget that the 
conditions upon which the quality of 
‘the butter and cheese sent to market 
) | depends, lie largely with him, be:ause, 
to have good batter and cheese he must | 
‘begin with the cow. Hence, the first | 
| step must be taken at the farm. The| 
| start is made in the care of the cows, 
| the kind of food and water given, neat- | 


many other things. This is the root of 
| the matter, and of equal importance in 
| the making of first-class dairy goods is, 
that the milk or cream be free from all 
dirt, taint, or deleterious flavor from 
whatever source—feed or surroundings. 
Many farmers fail to understand the im- 
portance of this matter, and so destroy, 
to a certain extent, the value of the 
goods. Farmers and dairymen need to 
be more fully impressed with the fact 
that consumers, 
market have become exacting on the 
point of quality of product. Only the 
first-class butter and cheese holds sn- 
in the market, and make a 
reasonable profit to the producer.—L 
Abbott in Practical Dairyman. 


and consequently the 


premacy 


Improving and Caring for the Dairy 
Herd. 


When we came in possession of our 
farm it stocked with native, 
what are called here, ‘‘scrub” cattle and 
the owner had for years used a ‘‘scrub” 
bull; in fact he had given the matter of 
improving his cows no attention what- 
ever. Every year he had bought a cheap 
bull, then at the end of the season sold 
him for beef. The result of several 
years of this kind of breeding was the 
poorest dairy of cowsthat I ever knew. 
I was a young man then, and knew but 
little about the business of dairying, but 
brother and I bought the 
farm and stock, and tried to make a 
living, and pay a mortgage from an in- 
come of these cows, we 
thing 


was or 


when my 


learned some- 
abont the difference in cows. We 
found farmers who were making from 
two to three hundred pounds of butter 
per cow in a year, and from our cows 
we could not make over one hundred 
pounds of butter, and give them about 
the same care and feed as the farmer 
who made two hundred pounds. 
began to consider the matter of replac- 
ing our native cattle with thoroughbred 
cattle, and a choice of 
ada;ted to our purpose. 
the farmers in my locality were just be- 
ginning to ship milk to New York City. 
The price of milk then for the winter 
months would average about four cents 
per quart. We now had silage to feed 
our cows, ana we decided we could 
make more money selling milk in the 
winter than we could making butter in 
the summer, and that the breed of cows 
best alapted to our purpose was the 
Holsteins. Wecould not afford to sell 
our native cows and buy the thorougk- 
bred Holsteins, as the difference in the 
prices was too great for us to pay. We 
finally obtained a few grade Holstein 
cowe, and paid a neighbor for the ser- 
vice of a thoroughbred Holstein ball. 
In this way we got some very fine 
calves. 

Our neighbors, who were shipping 
milk were buying their cows, butas the 
kind of cows we wanted cost too much 


for us to buy, we decided toraise them. | 


We soon bought a thoroughbred bull, 
and each year kept all the heifer calves 
from our best cows, feeding them on 
new milk for two or three weeks some. 
times buying skim milk of neighbors 
who made butter, and supplementing 
the milk with hay tea and linseed meal 
until they were old enough to live and 
grow on the grain, and grass, and hay. 
Oar experience has been, that when 
we have sold our milk, it has been more 
profitable 
make the selections in breeding we 
wish to, even if it costs more to feed 
the young calves. In keeping a dairy 
of forty cows, I would raise eight or ten 
heifer calves from my best cows, and | 
want the cowa served with a bull from 
a cow also noted for her good qualities, 
It affords one greater pleasure to care 
fora fine herd of thoroughbred cows, and 
if they have been bred for the purpose for 
_which you want them, by a process of 
| selection extending through many sears, 


We) 


the breed best 
At that time) 


to raise our cows, so we) 








it is evident that they will be more 
profitable. 

Our cows inthe winter are fed hay 
in the morning, grain at noon and si- 
lage at night after milking. The grain 
ration we like the best is composed of 
two parts wheat bran and one part cot- 
ton seed meal, but we sometimes feed 
hominy and gluten, if we can reduce 
the cost of our milk by doing so. In 
the coldest weather we water the cows 
in the stable. Spring water is brought 
to the barnin pipzs, and fixtures have 
been put in for running the water 
through the mangers. ‘Lhe water is 
also conveyed to the small building «t- 
tached to the stable, in which is the vat 
for cooling milk, and a place for wash- 
ing milk cans. 

The «tible was made very warm by 
double boarding it with building paper 
between the boards. The outer boards 
were matched, planed and painted. Ose 
can sit and milk in the etable in the 
coldest day and be entirely comfoi table. 

We formerly shipped our,milk direct- 
ly ty a dealer in New York C.ty, but! 
with the advent of creameries, and a 
condensary rear us, we have nct lat»ly | 
done so. Because of the low price of. 
|milk for the last few years, and the 





tion. In many an orchard may be! 
found an apple or other fruit tree which | | 
does not bear as well as others of ite | 
kind do. I should not care to propagate 
from such a tree. 


are not to its liking, and that its wood, 
used for grafting, would give trees of 
the usual bearing character ; 
may be a chance of some variation hav- 


take no chances. It is undisputed that 


some new character, which nurserymen 
have fixed by propagating from it; 





variation. 

No doubt variations in fruits are oc- 
curring in the same way, but are not 
suspected. An apple branch may have 
different looking fruit from the rest a 
atree without a thought by any one! 
that it is a permanent change. Were| 
this sort to be taken, in 
many cases a new sort would be the 
| result. In this vicinity, where the 
| Seckel pear originated, there are certain | 
trees of it which at no time bear fruit 


“equal to that of others. Some persons 








It is quite true tha 
the chances are that soil or other things | 


but there | 


ing occurred, and it would be better to | 


varieties have occurred in this way in| 
ornamental trees, a branch developing | 


in- | 
deed, a great number of varieties in | 
nurseries have been the result of branch | 


| THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


“ALPHA-DE LAVAL” 
CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval Alpha “Raby” 
Cream Separators were 
first and have ever been 
kept best and cheapest. 
They are guaranteed su- 
rior to all imitations and 
htenenente, Endorsed 
by all authorities. More 
than 150,000 in use. Sales 
ten to one of all others 
combined, All styles and 
sizes —$50.-to $225.- Save 
$5.— to $10.- per cow per 
year over any setting 
and $3. - to $5.- 
or cow per year over any 
itating separator. 

New and improved ma- 
chines for 1898. Send for 
new Catalogue containing 
a fund of up-to-date dairy 
information. 





74 Contianor STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Ranoovpn & Cana Sre., 
CHICAGO. 
a — 


FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS, CANARY BIRDS. 


RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 


—-- 


il 


work of delivering milk t» tye railroad | insist that there is an inferior sort in 4 wanae CURE WHICH BEATS THE WORLI 


‘station, a distance of three jmiles, or to| 


the creamery at the same place, we ex- 
‘pect to retarn to butter making. We 
have a never failing spring of water, wit) 
temperatare of 45 degrees 


| Farenheit, a Cooley creamery, «wing 
| 


| , 
‘butter. We have made some prints for 


the village trade, and we think we can 
| find customers for all we can make, in 
‘all the villages around us, but we shall 
putit upon the market demands. We 


want our skim milk for calves and chick- | 


ens, and our t2ams at home to work in- 
stead of delivering milk. 

With the change to butter making, 
we shall need a breed of cattle better 
suited to our purpose, and we now 
think very favorably of the Guernseys. 
—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


Water Sprouts in Apples. 


The question whether it is wise to use 
water sprouts of the apple for grafting 
purposes was asked me recently. By 
water sprouts, my referred to 
the lengthy shoots which often 
from large limbs in the centre of apple 
These shoots are excellent look- 
ing material for grafting purposes, mak- 
ing clean scions, just what grafters de:ire 
to use. I answered the question in the 
affirmative, knowing of 
the shoots should not be used. 
is an impression, [ am aware, 
raised from such shoots are longer com- 
ing into bearing than those from wood 
from other parts of the tree; 
has ever tried experiments to prove 


inquirer 
spring 


trees. 


no reason 
There 


that trees 


why 


but who 
it? 
In other lines where experiments have 
been tried, results show that there is no 
reason whatever for rejecting this wocd. 
some years ago, when rose-growing by 
florists was being initiated on a large 
scale, it was a much discussed question 
whether or not it was wise to prop igate 
of blind Blind 
language the 
rose 
bushes which grow and grow, yet do 
not flower. It was decided by some of 
the largest growers of that day, and it 
is, | think, the general belief today, that 
this blind wood is just as good as any 
other Spa t of the bush, young plants 
raised from it blooming as freely as 
could be desired. It seems quite reason- 
able to suppose this would be the case. 
Neither the water sprout of the apple 
nor the blind wood of the rose is of the 
nature of a variation. Both contain the 
essential characteristics of their types, 
without any tendency to vary. Tne 
water sprout of the apple is but such a 
strong shoot as would result from the 
pruning of a strong branch, 
blind wood of the rose such as is 
often seen springing from the central 
portion of a plant, where a strong dor- 
mant bud sees a chance for a start. 
Were these shoots variations, the re- 
sult would be very difterent. Many a 
tree and plant does show branches vary- 
ing in character from the type, and, 
certainly, propagating from these shoots 
would result in perpetuating the varia- 


Poor and Weak 


Catarrh and Bronchial Trouble — 
Had no Appetite— Now Better in 
Every Way--A Delicate Child. 
**Some time since I took a sudden cold 

and could not get rid of it. Being subject 

to catarrh and bronchial trouble I coughed 
terrioly. I lost my appetite and grew 
poor and weak and I did not feel like 
work. I began taking Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilia. Ina short time the cough disap- 
peared, I slept well, had a good appetite 
and I was better in every way. Last 
spring I was not feeling well, I had no ap- 
petite and no strength. I resorted to 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon felt more 

like work. My little nephew was a deli- 

cate child and had a humor which trou- 
bled him so he could not rest at night. 

He has taken a few bottles of Hood’s Sar- 

saparilla and now he has a good appetite 

and is able to sleep.” Miss ABBIE J. 

FREEMAN, South Duxbury, Mass, 


Hood’s Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. ‘ 


Hood’ s Pills 


from cuttings wood. 


wood in florists’ means 


strong shoots from the center of 














are the best after-dinne r 
pills, aid digestion. 25c. 





churn, and other utensils for making | 


and the)! 


cultivation; others that it is but soil 
‘and situation. I incline to the latter 
belief, and yet, when I want grafts, I 
‘find myself going to the trees which’ 
bear tbe best fruit.— Joseph Meehan, in 
Country Gentleman. 

Potatoes will keep best at a low tem- 
pera‘ure, a little above freezing. Many 
potatoes are spoiled by being kept in 
too warm a place during the early fall 
and late spring. ‘Taey should be kept 
inadry place. If it will keep dry,a 
deep cellar is preferable for the reason 
that it is more likely to have a low uni- 
form temperature, and will not be re- 
duced to freezing temperature so readily 
as more shallow The bins ina 
A 
300-bushel bin should be the largest size 
used. ones would suit better: 
Slatted latted 
walls allow 
the air to pass are better 
than close The circa- 
lation of air which they allow keeps the 


ones. 
potat> cellar should not be too large. 


Smaller 
floors 
bet ween 


the bins anasl 
bins, 


around 


for 

the which 
them, 
floors. 


walls or 


potatoes dry and prevents heating. 

It is not a good plan to put potatoes 
in the cellar they 
It is better to put them in pits in the 
field until the weather gets cold enough 


as soon as are dvg. 


to freeze the ground a few inches deep. 


In pitting them temporariiy, if the 
ground is wet, put the potatoes in a 
conical pile on the surface, but, if the 
ground is dry, dig a shallow pit for 
them and usethe dirt out of it for cover- 
ing. After the potatoes have been 
placed in an even conical pile cover 


them with a layer of pea or other straw 
about four inches thick and then cover 
them with from three to five inches of 
dir In such a pit potatoes will keep | 
weil through a severe frost-—Farming. | 
| 
| 













rhe on Quel, Or derly, Gentle and Safe 


1imal is t at has been dehorr ed 




















It mea « omfort and that 1 | 

animal p his knife euts clean 

crushing bri iio It is quick, « 

least pai and lasting Full 

ranted. } war : be rid’s Fair ] 

for free ces before buying 
A. c. BK OsIU aa  Cocheanviiins Pa. | 

Apple Orchard. Well vcates 


lace, with young trees preferred. Anpos _- 
ng such to sell should consult J. A. WILL was 


10 and 12 Federal St.. Boston. 





Also Seeds of All Kinds. 





Henderson Dairy Co. 


Registered Jersey Cattle for Sale at reasonable 
prices. 
Brookline, Mass. 


HERMANVILLE 
ED TAMWORTH AND PIGS 


DUROC. JERSY 


DUROC-JERSEY-YORKSHIRE CROSS 
(The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
(ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
Orders booked, 


Hermanville Farm, Hermanyille, P. £. I. 


pom ‘anada. 





Stock, 


GREAT BARGAINS 
LEADING BREEDS THOROUGHBRED. 


re s, LAMI 


ALVES, LAMBS PIGS, POULTRY, 
GEESE, DUCKS, TURKEYS,WHITE GUIN- 
EAS, CANARY [{BIRDS, PEA 
DOGS, CATS, AND PETS. 


R. G. MASON, |: 


a el 








P. for Mo, of National 
| Pet Stock Association. 





KIRKSVILLE, Mo.'t > 
Farms for Sale. 
MONEY MAKER. 220 acre farm, 2 miles 


from Attleboro, one of the best markets in 
State, and 30 from Boston. Farm is well divided 
large amount of wood and timber, including a 
most valuable cedar growth ready to cut,a yearl 
sale of wood at $4.50 per cord is assured. Ti 
lage land level, free from stone, all worked by 
machinery. There isa retail milk route of 200 
quarts daily yearly sales of milk amount to over 
$3600; been managed by present owner over 3C 
years, ‘losses from sales for last three years will 
hot exceed $15. Books open for inspection 
With above mentioned is included 21 fine cows 
3 horses, ali tools, vehicles and farm machinery 
Ice pond on place new ice house, filed. One 
bice house, 10 finished rooms, another older one 
rented for $3.50 per month; stock barn 39x64, 
large carriage house, 2 other barns. This is 
without question one of the best farm properties 
on the market today. The yearly milk and wood 
Sales exceed $4000 and can be increased readily 
If you wanta bargain look this up. We invite 
inspection. — perttoulars of 
VILLEY, Exclusive Agent, 
“e & 12 Federal St., rm. 12, Boston 





on the Soutt 
arms and Country Homes Store‘ ‘es 
mouth, Hin 
| ham, Cohasset, Scituate, Duxbury and Marsh 
| field, from halfan acre to 200 acres, and fron 
| $1000 upwards. The quality of the home mar 
kets and the convenience to Boston makes this 
section one of the most desirable for poultry an< 
| vegetable raising, as well as for summer homes 
For list of places and prices, address 


J.A. Willey, 10 and 12 Federal St. 


Room 12 Boston 
Some New Hampshire Farm Bargain: 
of which can be had onatz 





os at this office or of E. H. Carrou 
Varner, N.H. 





EER MINER | 





BEA PION 


And Get in Before the Sp 


ring,Rush and Receive Ad- 


vantage of its Influences. 


COPPER STOCKS ARE BOOMING. 





THEY ADVANGE IN BOSTON IN THE FACE OF THE WAR SCARE, 


Condensed from the “United States Investor,” 
The market for copper stocks is booming. 


are advancing. 
Consumption of copper is advancing faster than 


and Germany consumed more copper vy 4,473 tons than the entire 


Boston, 


securities to rapidly decline, they showed unparalleled strength. 
Copper has advanced to twelve c 


March 5, 1898: 
While the Maine explosion caused all other 
The non-dividend payers even 
ents a pound, which means enormous profits. 
its In England, France 
of the United 


production. January 


production 


States. The visible supply in England and France decreased 2,693 tons during January and 
February. 

Higher prices for copper stocks are confidently predicted. 

Boston’ & Montana has advanced from 15 cents iu July, 1893, to $1.88 in Mareh, 1898, and 


Calumet & Hecla between the same period from $2.47 to 35.40. 


when copper was 17 
that the immensely increased demand must great 


cents or 5 cents per pound hi 


Copper stocks are higher than 
sher then now, which indicates 4 stlo 
ly advance the price of the metal. 


soavi 





IMPORTANT NEW COPPER DiS 


In recent years no new copper discoveries of 
world except in Colorado. 


PARADOX 


These sro now causing 


COVERIES IN COLORADO ONLY, 


importance have been made in the entire 
a great rush to the 


VALLEY. 





THE KENDRICK PROMOTION COMPANY 


| sent a representative at the earliest moment into this new district and secured over two miles in 
length of the largest veins discovered, also a tunnel site controlling 3000 feet square of ground of 


| immense value. The ore carries a high per cent 
| gold and silver associated with the copper. 

For the purpose of owning and working the 
MINING COMPANY has been organized with 


in copper and in addition paying quantities of 


se claims THE PARADOX COPPER-GOLD 
a capital of 1,500,000 shares of $1.00 each, full 


paid and non-assessable stock, carrying no individual liability; all the claims, free from debt, 
| have been deeded to this company which has no debt and $2,000 cash inthe treasury. One-half 
of the whole capital stock, 750,000 shares, has been placed in the treasury of the company to be 


sold for the purpose of raising money with which to develop the property. 


Only 100,000 shares 


| of this treasury stock will be sold at $50,00 per thousand shares; the next 100,000 shares will be 


| offered at not less than 
The Kendrick Promotion Company has been 

| past twenty years, and during that time has 
state, with large profits to its customers, and has 


the most promising that it has ever presented to the public. 


| be quickly taken, and it will therefore be necessa 


75.00 per thousand shares. 


in the mining stock business in Denver for the 


handled many of the large mining propositions of the 


no hesitation in recommending this as one of 
We anticipate that this stock will 
ry to send in orders without delay. 


We handle al! stocks listed on the Denver and Colorado Springs Exchanges. 


The Kendrick Pro 


tay” Our weekly mining letter sent to all apy 


motion Co. , (850,000 Paid in) 


MINING EXCHANGE, 


Denver, Colorado, U.S. A. 


yiicants, 


FOWLS, 


— 


Farms for Sale. 


INEST POULTRY PLANT in New 5 
Near city of 85, eet for al eu 25m 
or 


ay Home market for al! eggs and pou trys, 
rices. 84 acres land; land worth rv J 
uth ing lots than price asked for entir. . 
Brooder house 75x16; hot water syster te 
City 1500 chicks. Breeding houses are , 
75x12; No. 2~72x12; No. 3—75x12 4 
100x1 No. 6—72x16. Two smaller 0 tz 
24, and éx16—all mavens yards varying f ke 
to 100 feet in length. Buildings fac! ‘ 
Land a good loam. $2000 to 83000 w ° 
lumber on place. Brook crosses field. ( ater 
in house, barn, cook house and garden 
house ten rooms; barn 50x50; fine cella ; 


carriage house 24x36; cook house 14124 +4, 
ot grain bins wp stairs; 8 H. P.} on 
gine. Mann power DOue Jutter; clover 


one 600-egg Challenge, one 600-egg M 


All buildings clapboarded and painted. (0 4:5 
road,electrics soon to pass. 1% mile t re 
Bo"apple churches, ete. There are 200 pion 

apple, 12 pear. 100 currant, 100 raspberr e8 
100 kberries, and small strawberry 16d 0a 
620,080, one-half cash. Included are 4» re 

Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, Wiiys 
Wryandottes Brahmas and Leghorns. Invew#: ys 


lop solicited. 





KUIT AND POULTRY BARGAIN 
land, with poultry house 17x30, L 
nearly new, painted and cla bo rded 
or barn but same can be rentec near | 
pertyis situated in small village; 3 mi: 
Schools; 2; 


Stores P.O., Church and 

R. R. Station. Land all set out to |} 
| Nuts. et ms as followes: 150 Bald 
Kings, 100 Ben Davis, 100 Greeni: 
Gravenstiens, 100 Spies, 50 Russets 
varieties, 250 Pears, all leading varie 


. Stores, 


peach, 240 plum, 20 cherry. 20 grap, 
gooseberries. 1000 Paragon chestnuts 
other varieties, 12 Russian mulberry 
berry, 12 buffaloberry, black raspberr 
berries, some cranberries, and quantities 
berries, many of these trees wil! be; 
this year; 25 tons of Bone Fertilizer 
setting. Owner will include 3 :¢w | 
with brooders to match and al! warrante 
$1600, $1000 cash. Here is a benanzat 
one, for in less than 5 years it will pay 
income. Owner has to sell on account 
health. J. Ae WILLEY,10& 12 Fe 
Bos ton. 


OR SALE.-— Saw Mill j property 

Saw Mill 22x70, fitted witha 48 tt Pp 
band saw, one 32 H. P. water wheel, ar 
H. P. wheel. Planing Mil! 20x24, en, 
20x30, two story box factory 20x24, v 
dry house and suitable sheds. New 
house of 7 rooms, with outbuildings and 4 
of land. 215 thousand fert box boar 
thousand feet sq edge boards, plank 
and boat boards. 25 thousand yf 
timber. Part of money could lie on mort 


Opes OUT.—75 acres, level, fr 
rocks; 1 mile to Stores, P. 0., Stat 
Cuts 40 tons hay; keeps 15 head and tea 


water supply ; over 130 apple, pear, pea 
cherry ; 90 to 100 bbls. apples in seas 
grapes. Borders Lake; fine ch ance for 


and fishicg. Large house 16 rooms pa 
blinded, shaded, barn 75x40, tie ups 
carriage. hennery and corn house; a 
first class. $9000. Free and clear. 


1 OOD FARM—GOOD COUNTRY 

J DENCE—GOOD for SUMMER BOA! 
Has an altitude of 1200 ft. above sea 
excelient buildings,and is but 1 mile t 25 \ 
P. U. Church and Statior ' We alt New 
York & Boston people coming is sect f 
Massdchusetts, more and more each year 
contains 103 acres 30 tillag past 
wood and timber ; 2-story hou ise ano L 
in good repair outside and in; Barn 3% 
and clapboarded, deep cellar under 
shed, tool and cornhouse, hennery, silo 34 
capacity. good variety of apples, pe 
grapes Now keeping 13 head and 4 
Near good neighbors, fine drives and goo 
Tax rate in town $11 per $100 Far 
nd c.ear. Price $2500 


IDDLESEX CO. STOUK 
a or to Lease—20 m 
miles to 3 stations. 125 
nearly all tile drained, al 
cuts 90 to 100 tons h ay. a 
head and 16 horses, (Have 
16 horses) man-ion hi 
cellar, furnace heat; bar 
250 tons each, Sheep shed 6u ft., | 
with boiler room 2 set ers 
connected ; wagon sheds, 2 wor shops 
house 40x40, colt arn 5OXx : ver 
water supplied by tl t 
tank in 


th 


FARM-—} 
Bost 


ise, 


oore’s Early er 
lugs in fine repair, situated 
by beautiful elm an ! 

walk to streetc 
ties who call 
make. 1200 bus le 
machinery are of the best a atest 

will be included (in sale only) if desire 
consists of 22 he ad. 5 hor 
swine, 2 thoroughbred bulls 
personal for about 
will rent for one or three years wi by} 
buying for $1200 per year \ 


one hith ¢ ri 4 


10 & 12 Fede St 


WILLEY, 


12 Federal! Street, 


a A. 


10 and Boston, 


Poultry Farms For Sale 


REEZY AILi. FHUIT AND POULTRY 
B FARM, 27 acres livided, mowing 





pasture, near one of the best markets 
orate Brick hi $s. 1 ted, 20} 
plac “8, WOOU Dveuse, arn, Mil. I 

gree! nhou se for irly vegetables, t 

Sashes, hennery f r luo fowls \ 

good condit ! m, Sige y al healt 

thon; very fine neighborh: Fi 

chard in bearing, $ peach orchards of 

200 bearing; youug orchard ot apple 

plums just beginning to @ ik 

red raspberries, strawberry) 1, son 

and blackberries; 150 choice grape vine : 
ing finely. Ready sale for vegetable plants Z 
@tavles of all kinds grown and readi s 
owner having builtup an estabiusheu t 

all products. Will include pots, crates 
boxes, upwards of 1000; also Stock a t 


meaning horse. cow, fowls, and al! far 
with fruit and vegetable route Thi 
free and clear; owner will sell $1800, %, 
Plenty shade, shrubbery and flower bed; faces 
eouth, village in sight 


S3OOO 28 


BUYS THIS 
with house 6 rm 
all new, elevated, beautifully sit 
and good apples and pears. Bu 
vears, house Mas p‘azzaand b ay wi 


clapboarded and painted. Electrics “D 


16 miles out. 

¢) MINUTES to steam car station, 5 mi 
2 electrics, 25 miles from Bosto etwee 
of the best markets in Massachu t 
farm all cleared land, and in fi st 
tion 8 room house stab ult 
riety fruit; some 30U00 stra wher! ry p 
spring of '97 { 


One cow, bharpe 
and tools. Price $3200. 


S$ propert 


5-ACRE FA 
OMS. and s 
_ I 


-ACRE FARM—40 apple, 20 pear 
@3) trees, best varisties, nice well, spring 
brook on place, 7 roum house with s 
and poultry house. Price $1200, 251 
Boston. 


FOR POULTRV AND GAR 
56% acres wiih 240 ft. frontag 
144 plowed, balance not « 
about 4 acres nearly level; 55 fu l gr 
trees al bearing (40 Baldwins, 5 swee 
quince, 4 pear, 5 plum. 25 currant. Fi 
hen house 8x4; never failing well, att 
mo ern house, one year old; parlor fivis 
oak handsome fireplace and mantel; re! 
in Carolina pine and cypress; nails, par 
dining room have polished oak fl ors 
closet with glass doors in dining room; new 
Holland shades an 2 straw matt 
house ; house warm anc sunny, 
room has bowl, tub and closet; oy 
house tT heated by furnace an tw wired f 
tric light; healthy location. fine view of 
American neighborhood; hydra: it Dear | 
fre. Half hour’s ride to Boston. Price $4 


a fe WILLEY, 
10 & 12 Federal St Room 12, 


FOR SALE 


32 i= ACRE FARM.—1 ae farm is a 

é ¢) mile from Dub'in, N. H., a town » 
is a large number of sumr ~hy resi jents a 
number increasit g every year by buildi 

mer cottages worth from $1000 to § 
the prospect this fallis for 10 new houses 
above description, These summer people 


N RAND 
iG 
fu gras’, 


ngs 2 v 


Bos' 


| a fice market for eggs, young fowls sm ‘ 


and vegetables. A market gardener w! 
run regular to these bouses could have ain 
entire trade, as there is very little comp 
in that line here. The house has been 
mer boarcing house and could easily be f 
that way. The farm is in 3 lots, all co 
however. The home farm with buildings 
on contains about 100 acres, 125 acres | 
yasture, 100 acres in east pasture and 
and, 325 acres inall. The home farm 
ably divided into mowing, pasture and 
land; cuts 25 tons hay, keeps 15to 25 he 
team. Thereis a large wood and tin 
2500 cords or thereabout Two stry 
with L, and out-buildings, 11 rooms, ins 
dition, 2 barns, | good one 40x50 built 
years ago. Low tax rate. One of the bes! s 
orchards in town, 600 trees. Good sup} 
apple trees. Heavy loam soil. Price $5 
or $2300.00 for home farm. Write 
further information 

MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 10 & 12 Federal St 
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Boiled Grain. 
Some growers fatten their fowl upon 
The cooking makes it | 


15 


PAP P POLL 


boiled grain. 
more easily digestible. 

Two quarts of oats boiled make three 
and one-half quarts; two quarts wheat 
two quarts rye make 
seven and one-half quarts. This equiv- 
alents will assist in making rations of 


make tive quarts; 


cooked grain. 


Good Bulky Food. 


The late growth of grass, if cut now 
will make ponltry food this winter. 
Scald it and let it stand over night. The 
next morning add mixed ground grain. 

\ bucket of hay with a quart of 
ground grain will be enough for about 
thirty Hens will very well 
fed on it if given no other green food. 


hens. do 


Turkey History. 


Turkey is trom a Hindoo word mean- 
ing p ck, and at the time of the 
discovery of America the turkeys im- 
I ym the new continent were 
ca American peacocks. The Jew 
poultry merchants who adopted the 
tlis name, called them ‘‘tukhi,” 
w! ume the modern turkey. The 
W was formerly spelled ‘sturky.” 

Roup. 

() the most drea led diseases 
among iltry is that of roup, which 
usa gins with a cold. All fowls 
are 3u olds, as well as human- 
t and shonld have the same atten- 
tion it we give to ourselves; for 
sl 1 we neglect to apply a remedy 
when wi yld the result might be 
q serious. The same will be applic- 
a n case your fowls take cold, which 
u be brought about in numerous 
ways, Vv roosting in damp quarters, 
cold draughts of air. The affected fowl 
should be removed and placed in a dry 
coop. Cleanse the discharge from the 
air passages every day and bathe the 
head and throat in kerosene every day. 
The small syringe sold for the purpose 
by the supply honses is convenient. 
Severe cases should be fed with soft 
food. Only valuable fowls are worth 
s; ending much time to cure. 

Keeping Eggs. 
] MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN: 
Dear Sir: Having long been a reader 


of your excellent paper I venture to ask 
a question: How can | tell good eggs, 
and is there a way to pickle eggs, which 
you can recommend? I want plenty of 
eggs for Thanksgiving and the next two 
months, (. C, SULLIVAN. 
Iiudson, Mass. 

he 


ve eyuys 


ort 


following is a sure way to pre- 


sufficiently well for most 


Dissolve one pint of 


Ser 


cooking purposes: 


fresh slacked stone lime and a pint of 
salt in three gallons of water, by boil- 
in Drain off and it is ready for use, 
ut the eggs iu carefully when fresh, so 
as not to crack the shells. Eggs pickled 


in this will keep well and are nearly as 
good as fresh eggs for frying or boil- 


gy, but not quite so good for cooking 


purposes. Eggs may be kept in a lime 
oy n in a butter firkin as well asa 
barrel. The keg may be kept in a cool 
place. It is best to put the eggs all ix 
at a time, making a fresh solution of 
lime when fresh eggs are put in, 80 
that the fine particles of lime will coat 
the eggs and exclude the air. As to 
testing eggs, it is no use to try to pre- 
serve eggs which are at all doubtful. 
Take fresh ones. Eggs are tested by 


holding up to a light, also by floating 
in salt water. Fresh eggs sink deepest. 


Ed. 


Dressing and Marketing. 

Everybody who goes to market to 
buy poultry naturally picks out the 
best he can see, and hesitates to buy 
poor looking stuff at any price. Hence 
poultry that makes a good show always 
sells easily, and at better prices. The 
poultry should be dressed and packed 


according to some definite plan so that | 


the lot will be uniform. If there area 
few poor birds they should be kept at 
home; they will injure the impression 
made by the rest of the crate. 

Do not feed for twenty-four hours 
before killing. 
of kiJling is to make a cut at the back 
of the roof of the mouth with a double- 
bladed knife or lancet. The blade is 
passed through the end of the back- 
bone, dividing it and causing instant 
death. There should be free bleeding 
or the meat will not appear well or 
keep well. A great many fowls are 
sent to market killed in the old-fash- 
ioned way of cutting off the head. 
Prepared in this way there is, of course, 
some loss of weight. For all New 
England markets fowls are wanted dry 
picked. Private customers will usually 
make no objection to scalded fowls. 
To dry pick begin while the body is 
still warm. Commence with tail and 
wing feathers, then breast and back, 


and finally the legs. If the feathers are | 


to be sold, sort them according to kind 


‘and color. After picking see that the 


The approved method | 


body is washed clean, then hang up to 
drain and cool. 

Never pack until the animal heat is | 
allout. Better kill them the day be-| 
fore packing and let® them hang over | 
night. Poultry sent to Boston is gener- | 
ally packed in boxes and crates, which 
are considered better than barrels in 
which the Western fowls are packed. 
A layer of clean straw is placed on the | 
bottom, and the fowl is placed breast | 
down, shoulders toward the end of the | 
box, and the head bent under the body. 

Dovetail and arrange the carcasses in | 
each row so that they will fit together | 
firmly. Puta layer of straw over the| 
first layer of chickens and pack the 
second layer, etc. Fill all spaces with | 


to avoid shaking of the contents while! 
en route. 

Choice shipments are sometimes 
wrapped, each fow! separately in brown | 
paper. On the outside of the box) 
the address should be printed 
plainly, also the name of the shippers 
and the list of what the box contains. 
A regular shipper soon fixes his reputa- 
bad, and his stock 
sought for or avoided accordingly. 


tion, good or is 


Poultry Notes. 


New corn will make pullets lay. 
Keep fowls at least twenty-four hours 
without food before killing. 


Don’t get too much fat on table poul- 
try. Customers are likely to object to 
paying for blubber. 
like 


Nothing personal attention to 


make hens pay. No cheap help can 
take the owner’s place. 
If fowls are to be scalded have the 


water nearly boiling hot Souse quick- 
ly once or twice to include all feathered 


parts. 





Old cocks make good roasts or fricas- 
if Feed them well 
on corn longer than 


well fattened. 


sees 


at least a week 
younger birds. 

Tail and wing feathers have some 
if Pick 


them dry, keep them clean and pack 


value sorted by themselves. 


them straight. 


A slight cold will usually get well of 
itself. The proper dose is three drops 
of aconite for each fowl, administered 
through the drinking water. 


Nothing will put the polish upon a 
fowl like sunflower seed. Linseed meal 
will also make them shine. A handful 
in the morning teed is enough. 


Do not over crowd the fattening coop; 
a dozen inacommon coop is enough. 
To make good use of their food they 
must have plenty of sharp sand for 
grit. 

The rubbish raked from the garden 
will afford considerable occupation for 
the hens, if thrown into one corner of 
the 


heap. 


coop. Scatter a little grain in the 


Do not always feed ground meat with 
the soft food. Feed meat separately, 
sometimes making an entire feed of it. 
Then leave it out of the morning ration 
for a few days. 

Above all things, don’t sell all the 
the biggest and earliest maturing tur- 
keys for dressed poultry unless 
wish to run the stock. 
birds for breeding are absolutely essen- 
tial. 


you 


out Vigorous 


Chickens from the late summer 
hatches are ready to caponize in Octo- 
ber and November, and will be ready 
to bring good prices in the spring. 
Two to three months is the age to per- 
form the operation. 


Hens which have been cooped up all 
summer will usually do but little dam- 
age if let ont a few hours every day 
now. The change will often start them 
to laying again, if they have stopped at 
the first cool weather. 


Contrary to a common impression, it 
has been shown by experiments that 
undrawn fowls will keep longer than 
when drawn. Kept from Feb. 5 to 
Feb. 16, a drawn fowl was badly de- 
cayed while the flesh of undrawn fow! 
was in good condition. 


A breeder cannot afford to sell culls 
alive at avy price. 
as fowls from his place and will preja- 
dice possible customers against his 
ability as a breeder. Good reputations 
can te established only by good birds. 
The culls might sell for twice their value 
as dressed poultry. 


ing effectiveness in the wrong direction | sign Of hostility she lowers her head, | 
differ-| 22d with a loud whistle, runs at her, | tain thoroughbred poultry. I consider it 


would more than make up the 
ence. 


Hood 








BULL FOR SALE — Dropped 
April 156, 1898. Solid color ex- 
ggg | small white spot on — 
Sire, Brown Bessie’s Son 4th, 
| firet prize 2 year old bull at 

Saco, Me., and Danbury, Conp., 


Farm fairs, 1898, by Brown Bessie’s 


| Son. Dam, Philena 8, test, 18 ths 


9% 0z., by Sophie’s Tormentor, | 


the sire of 12 in 14 bb. list, 
Jerseys aron of Tormentor and im- 
| ths. 16% oz. Write for price 
| HOOD FARM, Lowell, Mass. 


They will be known | 


Little Giant Separators 


have been responsible for 
anew era and advance- 
ment in dairy ano cream- 
ery practice. It consists 
‘principally in the farm 
use of the Separator, 
which keeps all the skim 
milk at home, fresh 
and clean, where it can 








be fed to the best ad- 
vantage and greatest 
profit. Our new tllus- 


trated pamphlet, “THe 
MoopyY-SHARPLES SyYs- 
TEM,” explains the ad- 
It’s free. Send for one. 


P. M. SHARPLES, 


Toledo,O. Omaha, Neb. West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Ll. St. Paul, Minr. 


Dubuque, Ia, San Francisco, Cal. 


vantages of the 


BRANCHES: 





An increasing number of poultry 


| growers near Boston are selling their | 
straw, and pack the box tight enough) produce by contract to hutels, restau-| 


rants, clabs and provision men. One 


Middlesex County man gets $1 each for 


his chickens. Another 75 cents each 
for smaller ones. Others get good 
prices for egge, supplying a fixed num- 
ber each week. 

Fowls are obliged to throw off much 
of the waste of the body through the 
lungs. They do not sweat but instead 
breathe several times faster than sweat- 
ing animals when heated. To keep in 
good health a hen requires nearly seven 
times the amount of fresh air in propor- 
tion to its size es does a horse 


The pure-bred poultry business 
abounds in close competition, but the 
demand bas also increased greatly of 
late years. There is probably as good a 
chance as ever for a young man to estab- 
lisha reputation and become a noted 
if a breed whose 
popularity is increasing, and has suffi- 
cient brains and enterprise to push the 
business. Itis not a matter of luck, 
Well Known breeders are men whose 
ability would have brought them suc- 
cess 1n other lines. 


breeder he choose 


Muscovy Duck Raising. 


The first considerations before keep- 
ing ducks are: * 

Ist. Is there plenty of shade? 

2d. Can the ducks have plenty of wa- 
ter— (not necessarily to swim in) ? 

3d. Are there many wild animals 
about? 

The former is absolutely imperative 
to success. 

The second is to be greatly desired. 

As to the third, unle+s the contem- 
plative keeper takes the precautions 
necessary, if he misses any of his flock 
he needn’t be surprised. 

THE DUCK HOUSE. 

I have a duck house twelve by twen- 

ty-five feet, with a pitch roof. It is 


built ‘of yellow and white pine, and} 


elevated some sixteen inches to two feet 
above the ground. The ducks like to 
run under it on a very hot day, and 
there the air has free circulation. The 
house may be of any height, but I pre- 
fer eight feet at the highend. Thewin- 
dows are about nine feet long by three 
feet high. The door is|placed between 
the two windows, and is reached by 
steps. My duck house is located on a 
gentle slope, and, of course, is higher 
at one end than at the otheron a level, 
but the hill, making it further from the 
ground atone end than the other; I 


board up part of the space between the 
floor and the ground at the lowest end 


because if it is left open the ducks will 
lay back in it, andthe eggs could not be 
reached except by a long pole, which 
would ruin them for hatching purposes. 
The roof I cover with two-ply tar paper. 
CONSTITUTION, 

Anybody who knows anything about 
the subject knows that ducks are much 
hardier than chickens. To be sure, they 
do not lay as many {eggs as hens, but 
I believe that anywhere in the market 
ducks bring higher prices than chickens. 

Ducks do not need such an elaborate 

house as hens. 

MANAGEMENT OF LAYING, SITTING AND 
LITTLE DUCKS. 


Muscovy ducks are poor layers. 
left to themselves they will at the most 


'lay twenty eggs, and once I had a duck ‘ing and feeding her four years to get. 


that laid two eggs only, and then went 
to sitting; and it is not at allinfrequent 
to have them lay no eggs at all, and 
then incubate on the bare floor. As a 
rule the duck picks the down from her 


‘breast and lines the nest with it. For|their fine feathers, although I always Cheap, 


nests I prefer barrels laid on their side, 
although anything may do that will keep 
the ducks apart. 

When a duck goes to sitting she may 
be told from the others when off the 
/nest by the curious noise she makes. 
| She shrivels herself up, the nakedness 

around the head being bright yellow or 


sallow looking instead of clear red, and 


| making herself disagreeable. If the duck 
is disturbed on the nest she hisses not 
unlike the blowing of a pair of bellows ; 
and if the finger is put towards her, she 
will seize it, generally making that or- 
gan ache: but,’as to all things, there are 


exceptions, and some ducks will be as| for hens; but remember we are after 


gentle as a Cochin hen. The incubation 
lasts from twenty-nine to thirty-five 





hours. At the end of this time I give 
them bread sopped in milk, ‘and mixed 
with hard boiled egg chopped fine. 
When the duck leaves the nest she 
should be condacted to some place 
| where the ducklings cannot reach the 
‘pond, (if you have one). I find the 
| Hoff patent poultry coop as good as any- 
_ thing—but see that they have a plenti- 
|fulsupply of fresh water to drink. 
| Continue the eggs and bread diet for 
| five days, and then give them a mash | 
| composed of equal parts corn meal and | 
| middlings (bran). Ducklings well fed | 
will weigh very often six, seven, eight, | 
/nine and even ten pounds when three 
| monthsold. The pen belonging to the | 
house encloses an acre of land,and will 
hold twenty-five ducks. 
I have seen in Farm-Poultry the ad- 
| vertisements and praises of the gigantic | 
| Pekin ducks of Weber, Hallock, Ran-| 
kin, ete., but I don’t think that any duck 
can beat (I don’t say equal) the Mus- 
'covy as to size and flavor, hardiness and 
beauty, bringing up al! the breeds of 
| dacks.—Farm Poultry. 











How Should Farmers Keep and Sell 
Poultry to Get Best Returns? 


It has been a custom for some writers 
to allude to farmers as being an ignorant, 
uneducated class, not capable of under- 
standing the advantages before them. 
Such is not the case, nor 
been. It is true, there localities 
where they do not avail themselves of 
the privilege of getting an education, 
but take farmers as a whole, and you 
will find there is no class of people 
better educated or better informed on 
the topics of the times than the farmer. 

Some of our best statesmen, ministers, 
judges, lawyers and doctors came from 
the farm. In the business world some 
of our most enterprising and successful 
business men came from the farm. 
When our country has been in need of 
men to obtain and uphold our American 
liberty, the farmer boy was the first to 
respond, and so heroically fought for 
what seemed right to him, knowing no 
defeat. So I feel, when talking to far- 
mers or to a farmer’s family, that I 
am talking to an educated, progressive 
class of people, worthy of the very best 
this land of ours affords, and they are 
going to have the very best, for they are 
after it with a determination that knows 
nO defeat. Farmers supply themselves 
with good literature, and are making a 


never has 
are 


study of good books and papers treating 
on the different branches of farming, 

In rearing and selling poultry, I do 
not intend to lay down any strict rules 
and regulations to be followed, but 
would urge you to make poultry a 
study, and form rules and regulations 
of your own that will be simple, plain 
and practical. 

I have been watching very closely the 
Poultryman method, and find the method 
used by one will not suit all. The 
method that will suit you best is the one 
that when followed out will enable you 
to raise the best market poultry in the 
shortest time. You may secure such 
results by feeding corn, wheat and oats 
aud their products, while your neighbor 
may secure equally good resuits by feed- 
ing a different ration; so it yould be 
| very difficult to lay down a rule snited 
to all. You should take into considera- 
tion about how much food your poultry 
is able to glean from their range, and 
supply what they lack of getting enough. 
If you are trying to get size and flesb, 
making them ready for market, then 
| feed fattening foods; but if you are 
\feeding for eggs, then feed food that 
will prodace eggs. There is no need 
for overfeeding, but that is seldom when 
fowls have a large range. You may 
have been gitiing one hundred eggs a 
year from your hens. You can double 
that amount, and it is the last hundred 
that gives you your profit. Ihave come 
to the conclusion that to get the most 
| out of poultry, it must be well fed, and 
kept growing until marketed. Follow 
‘the same principle with your pullets 
| that you keep as layers. Bring her to 
‘maturity as soon as possible, and keep 


If| her laying until she is two years old, | 
No need of keep-| 


| then dispose of her. 


| what eggs we should have in two years, 
| with two years’ expenses. I know some 
‘of my fancier friends will say ‘‘No,” 
‘but we are farmers now, and raising 


|poultry, not keeping a few hens for 


have and expect to advocate the keeping 
of poultry on the farm as the most profit- 
| able. 

| I would not say to you because you 
| have not thoroughbred stock, to give up 
‘until you are able to spend twenty-five 
| or fifty dollars buying it. That will do 
‘for a man with a big bank account, but 
| farmers can’t make money buying fancy 


But their advertis-| When another duck approaches with a fowls at high prices. 


There are several good ways to ob- 


| the best plan to buy one male and about 
/four to six females, as you feel able. 
You should get them from good, true 
‘stock for from ten to fifteen dollars. 
| Some breeders may say to you fifteen 
| dollars for a male, and five dollars each 


| poultry that wiil make us money. 
Yard them to themselves, and set the 


ported Baron’s Sophie, 19| days. When the ducklings are all out| eggs under your common hens, and 
they should be let alone for twenty-four| you should raise from one to two hun- 
' 


| 


dred thoroughbreds the first year. | ¢ 


Then dispose of your common stock, | 
and you will have a good start of | 
thoroughbred stock at a reasonable out- | 
lay. A still cheaper way can be taken | 
by buying a sitting or two of eggs. 
You can get eggs from good stock for 
one dollar and fifty cents to two dol-| 
lars and fifty cents a sitting, but that | 
pucs you back one year later; but| 
while you are getting your start from | 
your eggs, you need not be idle. Cull) 
out your common hens; dispose of all 
small and old ones; kill and sell also 
all males. Get one or two good vigor- 
ous thoroughbred males of a larger 
variety, and you will be surprised at 
the improvement in your chicks; or if 
your hens are of a large variety that | 
have not vigor, by too close inbreed- | 
ing, get males from a more vigorous, | 
lively variety, and it will help wonder- 
fully, and add much new vigor to your 
chicks. I advise following up this plan 
only until you can do better. 

Another very important point is, do 
not try to do too big a business. Re- 
member, poultry will not stand mobo- 
lizing any better than the Cubans. ‘The 
colony plan works excellently, and you 
can keep a much greater number if you 
can divide your flock in colonies. 
What I mean is this: You may have 
seventy-five or one hundred around 
home, and you probably have a barn or 
sheep house at a distance. Take a few 
hens and young chickens to them, and 
confine them until they become accus- 
tomed to their new home. Feed them 
well, and you will soon have a fine 
flock of fowls. I have known this plan 
to work very successfully in a number 
of cases. 

In finding a market for your fowls 
and eggs, sell to private 
where you are situated so you can go 
to town once a week. I will give you 
the plan we follow, and find it works 
to perfection. We have customers who 
take eggs every week, and we deliver 
them every Saturday morning, and get 
for them just what the grocerymen sells 
eggs for, which is always two to four 
cents more per dozen than our neigh- 
bors get who sell to stores, and we 
have never had enough to sapply the 
demand. As to selling poultry, we 
always have it engaged before we kill 
it, and never take any to town unless 
we have it ergaged and know just 
where we sell it. In delivering on 
Saturday our customers will ask us if 
we can bring them a chicken on the 
following Saturday, and if we can we 
tell them so, and what kind we can 
bring. We never disappoint them by 
not taking the chicken, or in the qual- 
ity of it, for in selling that way we 
always keep our flock culled close, and 
do not keep them till they are so old as 
to be unfit for the table. That is a very 
st tisfactory way to sell; but where you 
are so situated that you can’t deliver 
your poultry weekly we would make 
choice of some good reliable butcher o1 
poultry dealer, and sell to him regularly 
from year to year, then always have 
your poultry in tiptop condition, and 
in a short time he will learn the quality 
of poultry you sell, and will gladly 
give you a cent or two more on the 
pound than he would give you fora 
scrubby lot—:ome fat, some poor, 
some young, and some old. Never 
offer a mixed lot for sale; always sell 

young ones by themselves, and old ones 
in the same way. If you get a good re- 
liable buyer, stay by him. It is the one 
who is always changing about, hunting 
around where he can do the 
that does the worst. In selling poultry 
and eggs, it is not the one who asks a 
good fair price that gets left, but the 
one who does not come up to his agree- 
ment and deliver the quality of stock 
he agreed to on time. In six months 
he will have hard work to sell at any 
price, while the one who comes up on 
time with quality as good or better than 
he agreed to furnish, will force bis way 
to the front and be able to stay there, 
, because he has done to others as he 
|/would have others do to him.—The 
| Inter-State Poultryman. 


customers 


best, 








Hay at 6 Per Ton 


Would 
_ be 





But I have some feed at six 
dollars per ton that contains 
more nourishment than Hay. 
It is also in itself the cheapest | 
fertilizer on earth. Either} 
| used for bedding or mixed | 
with manure will save all the urine from your | 
stock, asit absorbs a great deal of water. | 
Sample of 300 Lbs. sent on receipt of $1. A | 
carload full to the roof for$50. 


C. A. PARSONS, 154 Commercial St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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7 
Organs or Pianos 
we don’t give, but are mailing bushels of Waltz 
and March, Music “ecatchy’’ and words—well, 


dt t stamp for copies. ‘ 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE €O., ADRIAN, MICH. 
8 years old, new wagons. 
pung,, ice - chest, cooler, 


WIIK Route ess 


135 large cans, ome jars. ‘Bingle harness, blan- 
kets, ete. Milk sotaltad for 6and 7c year around 
nearly allfamily trade. Less than 8 miles o 
Boston. Apply to 

8. A. WILLEY 


JAS. ’ 
10 and 12 Federal St., Boston 





FOR SALE of 26 cans 
2 extra fine horses 7 and 





tors for sale. : } ; y 
up the largest business in this linein the U. S., all 





ECLIPSE 


Wooden and 


Fairbanks 


Steel. . 


Windmills 


Inall sizes for pumping 
and grinding. 











of Pine, 
Cypress 
or Cedar, 


from 100 to 
100,000 galse 
capacity, 


Towers 


For Wind 
Mills and 
Tanks, 


Estimates submitted for complete Water 
Supply Plants. Catalogues sent 
upon application, 


Charles J. Jager Company, 
174 High St., cor. Batterymarch, 

Boston, Mass. 

: | 


Raise q | 


Hens | 


People living just outside cities and 

m large towns can (owing to their near- & 
ness to markets,) make large profits 
Min the poultry business. No other 
occupation pays better or is easier to 

MB eonduct. Itcan be successfully car- 
ried on by women or boys and girls, 
provided they have a knowledge of 
the right methods of management, 
a feeding, ete. ° may easily be 

gained by faithful study of that best 





























his 


and most practical poultry paper, , 
v raising 


it 
Is «€ 





Price, $1.00 a year; 50 cents for six months, 
Sample copy anda 2c. book, “A J ng 
from Pouitry,’’ sent for loc, in stam}; 


( 
I. S. JOMNSON £ CO., | 








CHEAP AND COOD 


CREAM SEPARATORS | 


I have hundreds of second hand cream separa- | 


All in perfect repair. Have built 


by square methods. Write, stating exactly what 


you want. 


P, 0, Box 856, Philadelphia, Pa. 


I can save you money. 


= 5 COOK eens FEED 
Ni ~t Half the ¢ cvs at +e he 
_ PROFIT FARM BCILER 
: With Damping Caldron. En 


i for stock. . 
and Laundry 





and Save 





« 


Dairy stoves 
Water and Steam Jacket Ket- 
—t , tles, Hog Secalders, Caldron 
etc. SR send for ctr rs, 
= D.R.SPELRLY & Cv., Batata, 1” 





== == 
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Meat smoked in a few hours wit 

KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Cheaper, cleaner, 
sweeter, and surer than the old way. Send for 
circular, E, KRAUSER & BRO.,, Milton, Pa, 















Newton's y 
Improved cow TIE 
Holds them firmly, draws 
them forward when lying 
down, pushes back when 
standing, gives freedom 
of bead, keeps them clean 
J E. C. NEWTON CO, 

“ §6Patavia, Ll. Catalogue Free 





Dairying for Profit, 


>» on x | 
106 | 
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WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 
Nearest of the large hotels to Union Station, 


Steamers, business and amusement centres. 


LARGEST ROOMS in the city for the 
price ($1.00 per day and upward). Steam heat 
and electric light in every room in the house. 
$50,000. has just been spent on the house, giving 
patrons every modern improvement and conven- 
lence at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The special k- 
faste at 40 cente and ‘table d' hote eae 
cents are famous. P 

C. A. JONES. 


— 








Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Co, 


INCORPORATED IN 1851. 
COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 1863 
Cas. A. HOWLAND: WILLIAM H. Fay, 


President, Secretary 





CASH FUND APRIL 1, 1898, $625,000.08 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 


$370,000.06 
AMOUNT AT RISK, $34 575,348.00 


Losses paid during past year $36,024.48 


Dividends paid during past 

year, . . e. $72,498.26 

GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
EAR. - - - 


PAST YE $30,000.00 





Dr. T. A. BLAND’ 


How to Get Well, 


AND 


How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOomMD 
DOUTOR BOOK out, 
Its advice is sound, 
sensible, safe. Rev, 
Dr. Miner said: “It 
5 is a charming book, 

which cannot fail te 
do vast good.” Third edition, revised and im- 
proved. Price only $1,00. For sale by 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
178 DEVONSHIRE Sr., Boston 
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—OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the publisb- 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this valuable 
little book for only 15 cents. The author, Mrs. 
Jones, is one who has made a success in this line 
and knows what she is talking about. She writes 
in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 
she has learned in her own experience, which has 
been a long and varied one, and covering fully the 
whole subject. Any of our readers who keep 
cows, whether one or one hundred, will do wellte 
read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mass 
PLOUGHMAN Off +e, Boston Mass. 





Household 


MAGAZINES 


—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 


By arrangements with the publishers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One Year’s 
Regular subscription to 


Price. the Ploughman, 

American Kitchen Mag- 
zin $2.60 

Boston Cooking School 
Magazine. .00 ‘ 2.40 
Good Housekeeping 2,00 3.60 
Household 1.00 2,80 
Table Talk. 1,00 2.80 
What to Eat. 100 2.80 


Address 
Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston. Mass. 








L INCUBATORS. 


ot Air or Hot Water. 
4 standard machine for hatch 
ing strong, healthy chicks—self 
regulating, patent egg turning 
trays, drying room under trays, 





non-explosive lamp—these are @ 
few of its good points. Our M48p 
eatalogue gives pricesand descrip- 
tion also poi nte on poultry 


ite for it now, 


Moines, lowa. 


uildings, etc., m 


maile © for 6e Stamps 
ES MOINES INCUBATOR CO., Box 533, 


Des 





5 HATCH CHICKEN 


BY STEAM—witi the @ 


elf-regulating 


“EXCELSIOR tncusAtn 


peratic 






# Circulars free, | 
Send 6c. for 


Lowest 1 Ist-class h 
P Go. H. STAHL 
lilus, Catal 


SJ 
114 to iz2 S. 6th st., Quincy, TN. 











MOSELEY’S 
OCCIDENT CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


+ SEND FOR CIRCULARS. ° 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO., CLINTON, 10WA. 
b£5050A8ASCAEESAUSOUASAADUSSGAUSAUASAS SULSGASEULLES CXLLASD CONE CS LLSLSUELLITE 


JERSEYS FOR SALE, 


———_——_ 














THE NEW POTATO CULTURE. 
Revised Edition. By Exper} 
CarMAN, edition of Tuk RuraL New- 
¢ YORKER ; originator of the Fore- 
most of Potatoes—Rural New- 
= 4 Yorker No. 2. 

//} This book gives the result of 

i197 years’ experiment work on 
ne Rural Grounds. How to In- 


Second 


f 





NS 


| SYS Me 
| crease the Crop without Corresponding Cost 
| of Production. Manures and Fertilizers. 
| The Soil. Depthof Planting. Seed. Cul- 
ture. The Rural Trench System. Varie- 
‘ties, ete. Ith respectfully submitted that 
these experiments at the Rural Grounds 
have, directly and indirectly, thrown more 
| light upon the various problems involved im 
| successful potato culture than any other 


| 
| 
| 
| 


15 A. J. C. C. Jersey heifers, aged from six | experiments which have been carried on im 


months to three years; also, one Jersey bull calf 
three months old. Address, 
F. WHITE HOWLAND, 
South Hanson, Mass. 


| America. Price, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 
4° cents; prepaid. \ 
For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 











vig, "hells all about 
it for 10 cents. 


start 
rooders. 
- pages. 

fA We send 
Box B 69 Quincy, t1. 
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How to 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 





~? 


No book in existence gives an ade. 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions to» 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market. 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

Tne present book is an effort to fil) 
this gap. It is based upon the exper? 
emce of the most successful experts ir 
arkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar: 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also ie one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
wee _— proven successful in each 

y- 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12me 
Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


Address Mass. Ploughman, Boston. 
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ws Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
he paper has been sent as well as the 
new direction. 





A PANCY package is no use unless the 
produce is also fancy. 


WHat’s the use of finding so much 
fault with the way the world treats us? 
Nobody treats everybody just right all 
the time, why expect better than we can 
return. 


In election time, it is well to bear in 
mind that other things being equal a can- 
didate is at least none the worse for being 
a farmer. More of needed in 
the state legislatures. 


them are 








Sarpa successful farmer: ‘I had rather 
get two full crops per year from a single 
acre than two acres 
and be two years getting that.” Yet that 
farmer might be surprised if told he be- 


a haif crop from 


lieved in high farming. 


ArrLes for shipment to England should 


include only the largest, soundest apples 


on No. 1 grade, and the No. 2 grade 
should include the next best but not the 
wormy or blighted apples. The fruit 


should be headed very tightly with a bar- 


rel header. 


Have you a few odd bits of land around 


the buildings? Now is a good time to oc- 


cupy them with fruit trees and vines. A 


cherry tree will almost always dourish 


in such locations and will give a splendid 


account of the little piece of waste land 
it possesses. 

THe best line of improvement for a 
great many farms is to add water to the 
dry lands and take away some from the 
wet lands. A little water, more or less, 
sometimes makes all the difference be- 
tween a very productive, and a worthless 
flela. 


WueEN followed for money and success 
a city career means tremendous wear and 
tear of body and brain. 
health 
‘an old farmer” in the country, stands a 


A young man of 


moderate who would live to be 
good chance of being laid on the shelfin 


middle life in the city. 


[He principle of co-operation is mak- 
the 
rhere are 


ing some progress among Freach 


farmers of recent vears. 
15,000 


some 
three- 
They 
buy seeds, grain, fertilizers and imple- 


associations with nearly 


quarters of a million membership. 
ments, getting low prices by large pur. 


chases. 





rropical fruit culture will be 
thing in the United States after the acqui- 
Al- 
ready we have half a million almond trees 


no new 


sition of our Spanish dependencies. 


and twenty-one million pineapple plants, 
The value of tropical fruits grown under 
the American flag is about $20,000,000. 

Alaska, British 
islands along the coast of 


SOUTHERN Columbia, 
and the 
countries seem to offer a good chance for 
pioneer farming. The country is a good 
deal like New England, probably has as 
great a future before it as that thriving, 
section, yet much of itis wholly unsettied. 

THE potato crop of 1898 is of moderate 
amount and gives no warrant of expecta- 
tion, either of very high or very low 
prices. No the will 
gradually improve as the season advances, 
but perhaps not more than enough to 
compensate for shrinkage and risk from 
The safest plan is to sell at once if 


doubt quotation 


rot. 


there is fear of loss by rot, otherwise to} 


dispose of the crop gradually till spring, 
on favorable turns of the market. 





Wuy should not the children be taughy 
sometbing about the occupation which 
more than half of them are to follow? 
Other nations are wiser in this respect. 
Ex-Governor Hoard of Wisconsin, speak- 
ing of the success in farming of German 
immigrants in the west, says: ‘*There is 
one important lesson that I have learned 
from these German farmers—that is, the 
advantage they derived in their early edu- 
cation in the elements of agriculture in 
the primary schools of their native land. 
The nations of northern Europe to-day 
patriotical y conserve the resources of the 
state by teaching the boys and girls the 
important elements of agriculture In 
their primary schools. The effect is to 
establish at an early age an intellectual 
understanding of the meaning vf soil and 
soil culture. If we are to save and main- 
tain the farm, it must be done by primary 
education in agriculture. We ought to 
be ashamed to-day that the poor German 
peasants have a better agricultural educa- 
tion and judgment than our own farmers’ 
sons.” 
cellent, and supply us 


mentors and even with a 


both | 


Our agricultural colleges are ex-| is 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


The noted economist, David A. Wella, 
| died on Saturday last. Mr. Wells is most 
| widely known as an expert on taxation, 
| his earliest writing on this subject being 
}an essay entitled “Our Burden and Our 
| Strength,” published in 1864. Its exhaus- 

tive treatment of the subject excited 
| widespread attention and its influence was 
| gre at. 
|gressional commission 
subject of ralsing revenue by taxation at 
| the end of the civil war, and in 1866, he 
was appointed special commissioner of 
| the reyenue, an office created for him. 
| Here he originated many important re- 


'forms, among them the creation of the| 
Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury De-| 


| partment. 
became later a free trader. He was a prc- 
lifle writer of books and pamphlets on 
economic subjects and eqntributed much 
to the magazines, especially to the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. Some of his more 
important books were ‘**Production and 
Distribution of Wealth,” **Robinson Cru- 
soe’s Money,” “Our Merchant Marine— 
low It Rose, Increased, Became Great, 
Declined and Decayed,” “A Primer of 
rarift Reform,” **Practical Economics,” 
“The Relation of Tariff to Wages,” and 
*Recent Economic Changes.” 
ee 

Something of © sensation was caused in 
Washington on Sunday by an explosion 
under the east wing of the Capitol, in 
situated the Supreme Court 
Although the damage was not 
as extensive as first feared, the 
building holds such a peculiar place in 
the regard of the American people that 
the accident caused widespread 
The corner stone of the building was laid 
adminis- 


which is 
chamber. 
was at 


regret. 


during President Washington's 
tration. The British partially succeeded 
in destroying it during the war of 1812, 
and it a limited extent 
from fire once or twice since. This latest 
accident, caused by an explosion of gas, 


has suffered to 


resulted in a marvellously small loss con- 


sidering the circumstances; the law li- 
brary which at first was thought to have 
been irreparably injured, being damaged 
only to the extent of $1500. For the 


tirst time since 15814, the court 
last Monday held its session outside of its 


supreme 


own chamber. 
7 
* + 
The returns of the elections last Tues- 
day show a considerable decrease in re- 
publican majorities, which was not unex- 
pected, since this year is the off year, 
usually takes 


against the politics of the ruling admin- 


when a reaction place 


istration. From the reports now at hand, 
itis evident that the republican majority in 
the national house of representatives will 
be but a small one. New England will be 
represented in the next congress by three 
democratic representatives instead of only 
one as at present. In the state elections, 
Massachusetts, of course, went republi- 
can, Gov. Wolcott being given a hand- 
some majority and the state legislature 
will be as strongly last 
The greatest interest in state elec- 
about the result in New 
Roosevelt, at the head 


republican as 
year. 
tions centered 
York, where Col. 
of the republican ticket, made as gallant 
a fight as he did at San Juan, and all the 
forces of Tammany, arrayed against him, 
failed to bring about his defeat, the state 
going republican by a majority of 20,000. 
rhis victory, following after the defeat 
of the reform party in New York city, 
gives great satisfaction to every one who 
desires honest government. The state 
election in North Carolina also excited 
considerable interest, on avcount of the 
| ill-feeling shown between the whites and 
the negroes, and the announcement that 
there has been a democratic landslide in 
a state previously republican gives color 
to the statement that it was brought 
about largely by the intimidation of the 
colored voters. 
es 

A work to which Count Tolstoi, the 
Russian author and reformer, has devoted 
his time and energy the past five years, 
is about to bear fruit in this country. An 
attempt is to be made to establish col- 
j}onies of the Russian Dhoukhobortsi in 
this country and Canada. The Dhoukho- 
‘bortsi are a sect similar to the Quakers, 
opposed to war and fighting. Because of 
their religious beliefs they have, it is said, 
suffered much persecution, have been 
| forced into the army and compelled to 
march continually until they died from 
|exhaustion and exposure. 
Aylmer Maude, a disciple of Tolstol, 
| was engaged in business in Moscow, and 
became interested in these _ people. 
| Through his influence and energy, added 
| to that of Tolstoi, an attempt at coloniza- 
| tion in Carada has begun. The czar was 
| bombarded with petitions until he finally 
consented to their leaving the country. 
| In Canada each man is to be given sixteen 
acres of land and a shed to live in until 





| houses can be built, and provisions for a| 


\time at least. According to the edict, all 
of the sect who leave the country must 
| get out within two years, and every effort 
| being made to hasten the exodus. 


with plenty of| Some of the members of the committee in 
agricultural teachers, editors and experi- charge of the movement are: 
considerable | Dean 


William 
Howells, Jane Addams of Hull 


number of educated farmers, but we need | House, Chicago, William Lloyd Garrison 


also a system by which the mass of the/ of 


people can readily learn some of the first 
principles of progressive farming. 





How's This! 


We offer One Hundred Dollers reward for 
any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
Gall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO, Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have knowen F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe him 
perfectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obligations 
made by their firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 

Toledo, O 
WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Wholesale 

Druggists, Toledo, OU. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acti 
directly upon the blood and mucous surfaces o 
the system. Testimonials sent free. Price 75c. 
per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 


Boston, and Rev. Dr. George Dana 
Boardman of Philadelphia. 

es 

| ‘The proposition made by the American 
| peace commissioners at Paris, that Spain 
|should cede to the United States the 
| whole of the Philippine group, receiving 
jin exchange only such an amount of 
| money as had been expended on iwprove- 
| ments in the islands, met, of course, with 
| a vigorous remonstrance from the Span- 
\ish commissioners. Although Spain pro- 
tests against this demand of the United 
States, yet it is doubtful if she will carry 
her protest so far as to break off the ne- 
gotiations altoge‘her, though such a re- 
port has been current. On the other 


hand, now that the United States has 





He acted as chairman of a con-| 
to consider the | 


Originally a protectionist, he | 




















HOUGHTON & I 
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UTTON. 





General Household Needs. 


Basement. 





| Oil Stoves. |Table Cutlery. 


a : _| 200 Sets of Steel KNIVES and 
The Best ts the Cheap- |“ HoRKS, fork 3 tine, 5 1-2 inch 
est.” There is not aM-! (nife blade, cocobola handles, at 


eeereeee 





other oil stove sold for | Obly We POT Seb. .ceeeceeeseeees 
less than $6.00 that will 
large ® room a8 /""and FORKS, medium blade, 3- 
the BROOKLYN T ABLE | tine FORKS, cocobola bandles, 
STOVE. Itheatsaroom/ metal cap and boister, at only A8c 
hours with a gallon of 100 pairsof CARVING KNIVES and FORKS, 
oil. Nickel oil tank, black %-inch Boston shaped blade, 2-tine serv- 
and gilt frame and handsome guard, stag horn handles, steel 
cap and bolster, at only 5¥e 
PCF PIP. cccccccccscccceses e0eee 


enough for any room. Price 
B3.98 each .ccce-cccee soccer 


/240 Sets of polished steel TABLE KNIVES 
heat so 
20 feet square for 12} 48C PF KEL..+eseeeee + 
ing fork, with patent rest 
3.98 59c 


Decorated China. = r0§| | 





Cups and Sancers. 840 Fine China| Jardinieres. 
MOUSTACHE CUPS and SAUCERS, in a 
new shape, full coffee size, in 
choice French transfer decora- 


Special lot of beautiful sbad- 


ed Englisa, color-glaze, Jardi- 


nieres in a late shspe and 


very choice colorings. To close 


29c) 


Albion 
Basement. 


LAMPS. 


Banquet Lamps. . 


With Capid Figure mount- 
ed on large base, with 
handsome embossed heads, 
Lamp is fitted with im- 
proved center draught 








burner, and globe tinted 
and decorated. See illus- 
tration. All complete, with 
| 


globe, for 


1.89 


Bent Glass Globes. 
Special Sale: Something New! 


These Globes are composed of a number of 
pieces of colored glass, set in a round metal 
‘frame. They are ina variety of colors, in- 


| 
| 


cluding rupy, amber. malachite, ete. lhe 
frame is finished in gilt or gun metal. 


Globes of this style have never been sold for 


tions. Inevery respect equal ) A. At Onlycceccccces sebbesbudoetes less than $4.50 each. We 
to any 50c. cup, at only....... | will close out the lot at 
; ‘ $1.98, a very desirable bar 


Ink Stands. 
in a very desirable shape and 
very dainty patterns, to go at 


2le 


2ic 


600 China BREAKFAST COFFEE CUPS and 
SAUCERS, full size, with c boice 


CACD. coccsccccccccce eoccccce 


Decorated China Ink Wells | 


see erewesesces 


imported Cut Glass. 





decoration and motto designs. 10c 


Price to close this lot ...-+e+.++- e 


Smaliwares. | 


First Floor. 


SH A K ERS 1600 Real Cut Glass S ALT and 
7 | PEPPER SHAKERS, with 
First Floor | triple plated silver tops. Re- 
Irs Or . | ° 
Shaving Mugs. 720 Real China Shaving — duced for this sale to lie 14¢ 
aie Le Page’s 2-0z. Liquid Glue...---- bottle 8c PACD coccrcccesccceseccceses eee 
Mugs, in a choice line of 
decorations. Your choice while 9 Cc Bailey’> Rubber Complexion Brushes. 34c — 
j . 4H YND } 240 Real Cut Glass SUGAR SITAKERS or 
See en eempennn eraser senornenrs 2he Shoe Blacking Brushes..-se.-+0+0. | Oc) extra large Salt Shakers 
— 25e Shoe Brushes, with dauber..... ° | 7c with double screw. silver 
Hair Brushes, manufacturer’s stock of | plated tops, at only le 15c 
- ‘ . . | ac 
Salad Dishes. A large variety of fine s€-| Samples..cececeseeeseeeees ~ 1 2c upward) i itendinstedonwnanonne le 
reer ina Salad Bowls, Fruit Bowls,| ., : 3 ; 
lee ted China a i — aaa Fancy Silk Garter Elastics......3-4-yard 8c) SYRUPS. <o Pers 
Nut Bowls, ete., all in choice border js ‘ (20 Richly Cut syrup Jugs, 
and spray decorations. Im- All Silk Garter Elustics......3-4-yard 15c mounted on silver plate, very 
e be | ‘ 
ported to be sold at 50c. 9 Corset Steel Protectors..... . exch 5c handsome patterns, at only 19¢ 
ae eCl% rice this : : | DC cccccccccscecce eeee . 
each. Special price for thi 2 C 8-inch Rubber Dressing Combs......e- 10c. Pn nui 006060 d6066- tobenenanes 
SUE cc ccecccercccccseecosses ° ; | 
Aluminum Pocket Combs.+++.+++++ +++ SC} MUSTARDS. 1200 Cut Glass 
slack Darning Cotton...+..+.. ---dozen 5c Mustards, with triple silver plat- 
3 T = ti 3-4-3 iec | edhandies and covers. Speci: 
Comb and Brush Travs. One lot of ilk Belting .-... ««++....3-4-yard piece 3c = : : a ‘ , : pecial Cc 
; rice for this sale 24c each...... 
real, imported China Comb and Brush | Cloth Covered Dress Steels........ dozen 5c | 
} ° 
Trays, with fancy em- Best 500-yard Spool Cotton......0. cece. 3c Full tine of DECANTERS. VIN. 
bossed work and band decora- Black Silk Taffeta ¢ ; i 8 | ae a worl ll wi 
tions. Special price for the 19c rae ee ulleta COLON «++ eee +++ plece C| ELGAR BOTTLES, dc... &e., at veri 
lot only 19¢ CACh .+++e+-eeeee ee 


| Celluloid Side Combs.ceescesseeees a pair Sc | low prices. 


asked for the whole group, it cannot very Washington News. | 
well recede from that position, but con- 
DIVIDE THE 
| 


cessions may be made along the line of 
the amount of money paid over to Spain 
on their account. To her credit, 
Spain must have a large amount of money 
to satisfy the debts for which the Philip- 


ROAD TAX. 
The office of Road Inquiry of the Agri- 
cultural Department has just issued a 


small booklet compiled by the League of | 


save | 


been attended with 


great success where 
the bugs were congregated in large num- 
bers. It was found that the spores do their 
greatest damage to the bugs during damp 
and wet weather, spreading comparatively 


slightly during dry weather. Various 


American Wheelmen, entitled “Must the ,"e™edial and preventive measures are 
pines have stood as security, and it has! pariner Pay for Good Roads?” It con- | Suggested to farmers among the first 
been intimated that the American com- »,j), mech food for thought to those |@f which is destruction of the bugs 
missioners, acting for the government, who travel the country reads and han! while in hibernatiou. This should be 


av § e yas muc s $50,000,000, . | 
may agree to pay as m icha ) It is well 


illustrated with photographie reproduc- 


, loads of produce over them. 
or even more, to Spain on account of the 

> ; j ~ . * —— 
Philippines. tions showing the conditions of some of | 
our OwD roads and some French and other 
| 


The Spanish commissioners have de- 
clared, it is that instead of the 
United States acquiring the Philippines, 
it should pay an indemnity for the attack 
on Manila after the peace protocol had 


foreign roads, over which enormous loads 
are hauled, notwithstanding the clumsy 
vehicles used. 
Wheelmen is 


said, 
The League of American 
a powerful organization, 
consisting of over a hundred thousand 


accomplished by burning all dried grass, 
leaves or other rubbish during winter or 
early spring. Such prevention is impor- 
tant, as each female bug lays several hun- 
dred eggs, the period extending through 
the entire summer: 

AMERICAN BUTTER ABROAD. 


Consul-General Stowe, at Cape Town, 


been signed, and for the damage conse- 
quently done. Rear Admiral Dewey's 
victory in Manila Bay was unimportant, 
and the possession of Cavite during the 
war was not such as to give the Ameri- 
eans, the Spaniards declare, control of 
the islands; and it is claimed, and 
claim is fortified by argument and many 


legal precedents, that the American Gov-) 


ernment has no moral right to demand the 
cession of the entire group of 1400 islands 
when it held only such a small bit of 
territory as that at Cavite, and controlled 
only the Bay of Manila. 
The American commissioners feel, how- 
ever, that letting the Philippines go 
would be as difficult as their retention. 
The leaders of the insurgents must be 
considered in the matter. 
brought from exile to the Philippines on 
a United States warship and have re- 
ceived the moral support of the Ameri- 
cans throughout the whole conflict. If 
the islands once more came under the do- 
minion of Spain, their lives would be for- 
_feited, or else they must be taken away 
|from the Philippines. If only the island 
_of Luzon were taken, it could well be said 
that the Americans were willing to take 
the best and avoid the responsibility for 
the remainder. Againif only the island 
of Luzcn were taken, the other islands 
would very probably be taken by aggres- 
sively disposed powers who would prove 
very undesirable neighbors and serious 
complications arise. 
as 

| The despatches indicating the deter- 
| mination of the Washington Administra- 
| to annex the entire Philippine group were 
received with much satisfaction by all 
| classes of business menin Manila. The 
|insurgents are watching the situation 

with anxious concern. Many influential 


leaders heartily favor annexation. A con- 
siderable faction, however, oppose any- 
thing further than a protectorate, and 
| Aguinaldo favors this faction. The best 
students of the complex Filipino char- 
acter ure steadily becoming more con- 
vinced that a conflict with the insurgents 
is ultimately unavoidable. ‘lhe Filipinos 
are apparently unuble to understand de- 
cent treatment, and many of the natives 
actually believe that the Americans are 
afraid of them. 

Stimulate the stomach, 8 

rouse the liver, cure bilious- Pp | | 

sour stomach, constipation, l Ss 
| ete. Price 2 cents. Sold by all druggists, 





| ness, headache, dizziness, 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilia. 


the} 


They were | 


members, who are all, of course, enthusi- 


astic on the subject of good roads. As | 
the demand for good roads becomes 


stronger, the opinion is becoming more 

| widely held that the farmershould not be 
' compelled to bear the burden of taxation 
for their improvement. As roads are for 
|the public use, the use of all citizens, 
whether countryman or townsman, all 
| should bear the cost of their maintenance 
and the taxes should be equally distrib- 
uted. 


KEEP OUT THE FUNGI. 

| The state laws of California have un- 
| the country of numbers of injurious in- 
|sect and fungus enemies of the farmer 
and fruitgrower. All plant and seed im- 
portation is subject to a rigid inspection 
if its destination be anywhere within the 
confines of the state, and if any vew in- 
sects or diseases are discovered the in- 
| Spector is authorized to burn all such im- 
portations; in other cases,in his discre- 
tion he cau fumigate them. In cases 
where goods are billed through to some 
point outside of the state, he cannot of 
course interfere, except in such cases to 
notify the government agricultural 
authorities, who then endeavor to follow 
the matter up in the various states where 
the goods go, and have protective meas- 
ures taken in those states. There are 
many people who think the United States 
should enact some federal legislation con- 
trolling the entire importation into this 
country of this class of products, the 
same as is done now in California. It is 
an undisputed fact that many of our 
worst weeds and diseases have been iatro- 
duced and distributed over entire states, 
by eareless importations. 


THE CHINCH BUG, 


The Chinch Bug is the title of a bulle- 
tin just being published by the entomo- 
logical division of the Department of 
Agriculture. This pest is one familiar to 
most farmers in the east, and in fact ex- 
tends over a large area of the country. 
Economically it is held to be one of the 
half dozen most destructive insects with 
which the American farmer has to con- 
tend. The bulletin states that were it not 
for the fact that heavy rains are fatal to 
millions of the young of the chinch bug, 
and also the fact that several species of 
fungus diseases prey upon the species, 
killing other millions and hundreds of 
millions, the pest would absolutely over- 
run cultivated areas. Numerous experi- 
ments have been made, introducing 
artificially the fungus spores and this has 





| 200,000 pounds of Americn butter reached 


|tralian marks substituted. 
|this means all credit is lost to American 
| Product, it affords conclusive evidence 


| Africa, reports a good outlook for Ameri- 
|can butterexports. Hestates that during 
|; August and September something like 


Cape Town through London, coming as 
Australian butter, all the American marks 
on the boxes having been erased and Aus- 
Although by 


that the same is satisfactory. The de- 
mand, he states, for this butter is from 
July to October, when the Australian and 
Danish butters are not on the market, the 


| | former occupying the market from Octo- 
| doubtedly averted the introduction into 


ber to May and the latter from May to 
July. Complaint is still made that Ameri- 
can butter is too yellow, it being impossi- 
ble for foreigners to believe that yellow 
butter is not colored. 

Word comes to the Department of State 
concerning the publication by the French | 
Minister of Agriculture of the approxi- 
mate yield of wheat in France, which is 
considered very large, being some twenty- 
eight million bushels larger than the best | 
yields of iate years. 

THE DESTRUCTIVE (?) MOLE, 

Ample experiments made tend to show 
that the mole isa strict meat eater and 
will starve to death rather than eat roots | 
or vegetables. He undoubtedly eats many 
insects and bugs injurious to the farm 
and garden, but yet as you watch him 
burrow along underground a couple of 
inches deep and tear up the roots of 
plants, breaking them asunder with his 
powerful little back and exposing them 


cannct help but wonder whether he is not 
apt to do almost as much harm as good. 
The writer had a nice strawberry patch 
last year and when winter came on he 
covered it well with a protecting mulch 
of strawy manure and leaves. This kept 


to the air which follows his course, you | 





the plants warm and comfortable; also 
the moles, They revelled in that bed, 
going up and down the rows presumably 
after insects among the roots of the 
plants. In the spring no insects were found | 
among the roots, because most of the) 
plants had no roots. Of course these 
roots may have all been eaten off by 
wicked mice, following in the wake of the | 
moles after the latter had eaten all injuri- | 
ous insects, but whatever the cause, the 


an old bed lying adjacent, of which no! 
care had been taken and no covering 
placed upon, was free from moles, mice 
and insects, and had to be largely de- | 
pended upon for strawberries for the 





table. 


bed was practically destroyed. whereas} 


A FRIEND TO THE AGRICULTURIST. 


The black snake is absolutely and un-| 


bowen: a friend of thefarmer. In the 


neighborhood of election time, practi- | 


ically everybody is a friend of the farmer, 
but the black snake, in fact ‘all the non- 
| venomous snakes are, when the weather 
\is warm enough to start their cold blood 
into life. It is the most natural thing in 


| the world, born of tradition and religious | 


‘education, to stamp the life out of any 
| spake, but this tendency should be over- 
jcome among farmers. Black 
|and garter-snakes eat large numbers of 
/mice and other seed-destroying rodents. 
In Florida, house snakes are found ino 
‘every shack and they keep the place clear 
| of rats far more eflectively than the best 
iof cats. Some of the non-polsonous 
| species are also the deadly enemies of the 
| poisonous ones. The poisonous from the 
non-poisonous sorts can readily be dis- 
tinguished by the teeth. Non-poisonous 
snakes have two distinct rows of short 
fine teeth. The poisonous kinds, like the 
copperhead, rattlesnake, Florida mocca- 
sin, ete., have only one row of teeth, but 
in lieu of the second row they have in the 
upper jaw, long fangs, which lie em- 
bedded in the flesh of the mouth when in 
repose, but are erected at right angles 
to the jaw when the snake strikes. Non- 
poisonous kinds frequently assume the 
attitude of the ones, simply 
acting a “bluft’ in self-protection. The 
common yellow viper or ‘“*moccasin™ is a 


poisonous 


striking example. 
REMEDY FOR SAN 
Word comes from Florida that at iast the 
San Jose scale has met its Waterloo; this 
in the form of a fungus disease which 
preys upon and kills it. Experiments 
have been made in which the spores of 
this fungus have been artificially propa- 
gated and then turned loose on well de- 
Jose seale, with 


JOSE SCALE. 


veloped eases of San 
fatal effect to the latter, the fungus fas- 
tening upon the scale and sucking the 
life of them. 
stated, have been made over a wide area 
of the country with an encouraging de- 


out Experiments, it 18 


gree of success. 
PURE FOOD LAWS. 

It is hoped by the pure-food men that 
some federal action will be taken by the 
looking to the enact- 
a general pure food law. The 
second annual meeting of the National 
Association of State Dairy and Food De- 
partments was recently held at Harris- 
The related to the 
trade in vinegar, and such frauds as oleo- 


coming congress 


ment of 


ourg. discussion 
wargarine and the more recent product, 
**renovated” butter, which is butter made 
old 
Resolutions were passed 
proper pure 
false branding of 
dairy and food products and to extend 
the authority of the Department of Agri- 
culture to the inspeetion for export of 
butter. cheese and condensed milk. 


over and sterilized, from discarded 


rancid butter. 
asking Congress to enact 


food laws, to prevent 


POOR VINEGAR—A FRAUD. 


Great quantities of cider vinegar are 
sold which never saw an apple. For the 
purpose of making cider, distilled liquor 
is exempted from internal revenue tax, 
so that a stock for vinegar, distilled from 
corn, can be sold for about eighteen or 
twenty cents per gallon. This will make 
many times its bulk of vinegar, with 
slight and inexpensive additions. ‘The 
product, finally complete and sold as 
“Cider” vinegar, can be bought by the 
barrel now for eight or nine cents a gal- 
lon. It has a fine color and is 
enough, but is no more like 
vinegar than lard is like butter. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 


sour 
cider 








Kead and Run. 


—One acre of land will comfortably 
support four persons on a_ vegetable 
diet. 

—Redlands, Cal., has a giant mowing 
machine, which cuts a strip of wheat 50 
fect wide. 

—One county of Florida alone, Volusia, 
has an average annual output of 360,000 
pounds of honey. 


—The price of envelopes is to be ad- 
vanced, but no difference will be made in 
the price to the consumer. 


—Two of a gang of burglars which 
had broken into the North Grafton post- 
office were captured, three escaped and 
one was killed. 

—Since 1853 the United States govern- 
ment has expended in the distribution of 


seeds and in the promulgation of statis- | 


tics concerning them $3,476,802. 
—Ground has been broken at Dedham 

for the construction of the Norfolk 

Western Street Railway. It has becn 


Strongly opposed by leading citizens in 
the town. 


—Within the last five years several 
millions of the Pacific coast salmon have 
been placed in Lake Superior. They are 
now frequently caught weighing ten to 
fifteen pounds. 


—The President in his message to Con- | 
gress will urge the immediate construc- | 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal, our new in- | 


terests in the Pacific making this enter- 
prise necessary. 

—The strike at the Border City mills in 
Fall River has come to an end, the 


|union being unable to hold them. There 


are more applicants for employment 
than can be given work. 

—Thirty per cent of the people of Vir- 
ginia, mainly negroes, cannot read or 
write, and fifty per cent of the colored 
people over ten years of age are in the 
same condition. But no one can truth- 
fully say that the negro race has not pro- 
gressed. 


—The old steamer Professor Morse, 


|which assisted the Great Eastern to lay 


the first cable across the Atlantic, is lying 
at the Fulton Iron Works, San Fran cisco, 
and will probably be broken up. She 
was purchased in New Orleans for $18,- 
000 to run to the Klondike. 
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> HIBITS—Enteriaining, Sta 
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The First Exhibition in the Wor'd's History 
Electricity as the Ex lusive Motive Pow 
| XENOLOCHY 


- 


= cordially extended to all visitor 
Musical Attractions of a high order 
excellence. 
Wireless Telegraphy, Explodi 
Submarine Mines and Bly 
3 ing Up Miniature Warshi; 
Moore’s ‘‘Light of the Future 
» The Diesel Motor. 
The Wonderful X-Ray. 
§ Free Vaudeville Theatre,",” * 
* Japanese Tea Garden. 
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Boys’ 
Reefers 


A good warm Chinch 
Reefer, deep Sailor Co! 
Cut Double Breasted, B 
ton to neck. Ages 3 t 
years. 


$200 & $2:°° 
Oak Hall Clothing Go. 


95 to 105 Washington, BO. TON. 





SAT 


y 


Cans, Rifles & Sporting Cont 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 


Just received by steamer invoices of S¢ 
GKEENER Hammerless Guns amon 
are some Jizht weizhts, 6'9 to 6% ths 
sneoting: also ail other makes 4 
and Foreign, ‘Colt.’ “Parker” °L. Co. Ss 
* Baker,” * Forehand,” ‘** Lefever,” " 
others. 

The New Worcester, Hammerless, 825.00 


Just now seme good | n Second Hand 
Gubs, taken in trade 

Also Tents Camping Outfits Tourist 
Knapsacks, Rubber Blankets, Golf Goods 
&e., &c 


William Read & Sons, 


107 Washington Street. 


area 


WANTED 
ted Cranberry 


Bush Beans ' Hortcaltra 


Goddard 





Brockton 
Horticultural 

Red Cranberry 
Worcester Horticultn 


Pole Beans 
Spring Rye ' 


Name quantity,lowest prices.and send samples 
JOSEPH +: RECK & SONS, Boston, Ma» 





—John H. Reagan, the only survivo 
Jefferson Davis’ cabinet, is living 
CYicago, and is almost eighty years « 
He was postmaster-general and secre! 

of the treasury. During the reconst: 
tion period he was an adviser of P 
dent Johnsen and Secretary Seward. 
was born in Tennessee, but went to ‘I’ 
| when a young man. Since the civ! 
he has been elected representative in 
gress and United States senator. 
—Ramon Blanco, Spanish field 
shal and captain general of Cuba, is 
last of the longest line of rulers that 
|existed without a break in the NN 
World since its discovery. From the ¢ 
of Columbus to the present, there 
always been a Spanish viceroy, gove1 
or captain general, he is offici 
| known, in Cuba, but Blanco will hav: 
/suecessor. A late despatch from Ha\ 
States that the marshal is anxious to 
| back to Spain, leaving the final deta 
| the evacuation to the second in 
mand. 
—The Methodist Freedmen’s Aid 
Southern Education Soeiety appears 
| be in a prosperous condition, as evide: 


as 


; by the reports given at their an: 
meeting this week. They have paid 
more than $500,000 for education i: 
South, and there has been a wond 
| increase in the churches, their valua' 
|and membership in the South sinc: 
|beginning of the society’s work. 
membership of white people has tre 
while that of the colored people is « 
| times as great. 





Walter Baker & Co. Ltd., the well-kn 

cocoa and chocolate manufacturers of Dorc! 

| ter, Mass., have carried off the highest bor 

at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition in Oma 

Two gold medals were awarded to them. 

| for Breakfast Cocoa and one for choco 

preparations, including their Premium No 

| Vanilla, Caracas, and German Sweet. Th: 

also received a silver medal for Cocoa Butte 
There have veen few international or |o 

exhibitions during the last fifty years fr 

which Walter Baker & Co. have not receiv: 

the first prize for their manufactures. 
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MARKETS. 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Cattle at steady rates.—Sheep a shade high 
er.—County 1 wer, — Western 
Calf market 1-4 ¢ higher on best. | 
Horse market un- 


hogs 1-Se 
steady 
Milch 


changed 


cows steady 


Reported for Mass, Ploughman. 

Week ending Nov. 9, 1898. 

Amount of Stock at Market. 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. Hogs. Veals 
‘o> © rf 2 
Tos week, 2,31 162 28,159 1.202 
Least week, 3.°44 11.522 102 43 330 1,477 
ne year ago, 3.525 12,385 190 28,468 1,173 


Horses 380 





ATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep 


150360 New York 


Maine ' 
N. Hampshire 244179 Rhode Island 
Vermont 111877 Western... 1924 1,800 
Massachusetts 202 25 Canada 210 3111 
Total 2931 23,332 
CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, ETC. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheer. 
Pitchburg 1,44 1,646 Eastern 267 2,360 
Lowell 151 2,126 B.& M. , 
B.@A..... 87 200 Foot & boats 
Tot 8 91 5.332 


Values on Northern Cattle, etc. 


teef Per hundred pounds on total weight o: 
‘ w aud meat, extra, §6 VUVao ; first 
yality, 85 40a57 second qual ty, $5 VU a@B 25; 
‘bird y. $4 a475; a few choice singte 
pairs st ‘ Li some of the poorest, bulls 
ate.. & as3 
Working (xen. ; handy steers, ——— 
ori ua reef 


wding to their value for 
j 


Oowse and Young Calwesa.—Falr quality : 
milch cows, $50a60; 


extra, $40@48,; fancy 
tacrow and dry, $l2a24 

*tores hin young cattle for farmers: year- 
lings g)Ua jtwo-year-olds, §14 23), three-year- 
pias, $2 ‘ 

sheep.—Per pound, live weight, 2%e @Jc ;ex'ra, 
Sig a 44 sheep and lambs per head, in [ots 
62.0454 samibs, 4%_ @6% 

Fat Hoge Per pound 3% a@4c, live we ht 
suotes, Ww sale : retail, $1 OOa@ Zo OU; Cou 
ry dressed hows, 4", 

Veal Calves. 2 a6 e it 

Hides.—Brighton, 74e a@7*%4c PH; country tots 

is 

Calf Skine«. 2$1.30. Dairy skins|3Vec to 
4 

fallow.—Brichton, 3@3%4¢c PB th; country lots 
l\% 

Peits t « each; country lots, Lo @4Vc, 

AKRIVALS AT THE DIFFERENT YARDS. 
ATTLE. SHEEP. HOGS. VEALS.HORS ES 
Watertown, 1.5097 6772 14311 TOO 300 
Brighton... ‘ ‘ 13.848 602 80 
——~—wee 
Genera! Live Stock Notes. 
tle t ’ ves Kk Was 
‘ is possible eount of its 
y. still they took time t 
‘ ‘ ppeared cali 
t in general as last 
I S Were isredina 
vesternu ¢ Canada lambs could 
l sa shade ner 4 
he buying interest, t “ 
VS Weste! Cait 
s pe f ‘ rs st cj t 
~ 4 oT ounut of 
i to be wort ver 
‘ 3 er piv a stiffer 
sa 8 ‘ pl es h moderate 
t y 
Cattle. Sheep ( Sheep 
Maine. Canada 
At Brighton. At Watertown 
2 A berry 24 Consignments 2800 
Libby Bros 2 JA Hatha 

W Meb | 2 way 210 

Harris & J Hayes 311 
b : l ’ 

Thompson & Massachusetta. 
tiaus y At Watertown. 

M D Holt I 1S Henry 1! 25 

VA Bariwe s 
New Hampehtire. ort ish 2 
At Brighton. 
} ‘ At Brighton 
" j ‘ 32 JS Henry Hi 
K Connors se 
Seatt ete) 
HA‘ sore 7 
At Watertown 1 Day ) 
‘ 1s ‘ Di wis ‘ 
\ H Kk Eames 
p W Mills 1¢ 
Breck & 
W ! 6 Western 
wrety we 62 ’ At Brighton. 
W H Monroe 200 
Morris Beef 
Vermont. to 28 
At Watertown. Switt B 
G H sprige cs 397 
& t 11 SS Lear 144 
W Ri Sw Sturteval N 
. 110 Ha ” 
MG Fla $ ; on 
Fred Savage ; 22 At Watertown, 
HN Je e lé ( Coughitio 673 
“A Clevela 206 G A Sawyer 5 

li Ria 320 Western 265 1600 
WA Far im 30 12 J Aliatha 
3M lv 176 wy 111 

Hows. Calves Hogs. Caive 
Maine. Williamson 6 
At Brighton G H Sprigg 
P A Berry 5) & Co 8 9 
Libby Bros 35 W Ricker 
Harris & & Son 25 50 
Fellows 80 MG Flaoders 25 75 
Thompson & Fred Savage 10 10 
Hanso 35 HN Jenne 2 ~ 
M D Holt 4) WAFarnham 20 50 
S M Flint 45 75 
New Hampshire 
Brighton 
4 ( Foss 1 Maseachusetts. 
| MeFlynn ; At Watertown. 
JS Henry 2 62 
At Watertown. F L Howe 25 
J P Squire 
& Co 86 At Brightor 
A F Jone > 8 J SHenry 56 67 
FL, Cott 12 R Connors l 
Breck & Scattering 130 100 
Woods 50 HA Gilmore 4 
W F Wallace 2 174 4 P Day 21 1 
Vermont. CD Lewis i2 14 
At Watertown. H E E*mes 9 
Carr & W Mills 22 


Kxport Trafic 


The English market for cattle has improved 

sc per th on best grade of state cattle, but the 
trade somewhat slow, and supply moderate. 
Best Am rican cattle sold at London at lUi4a@ 
1144e, sink g the offal and at Liverpool 104¢@ 
1) hae rhe call not extensive. 

Shipments and Destivations.—On steamer 
Sachem 268 cattle by Coughlin for Liverpool. 
On Steamer Philadeidhian for Lyjverpool 354 
cattle ty Swift & Co; 149 by Morris Beef Co. 
aud 20 horses. Un steamer Bostonian for Lon- 
don 402 cattle by Morris Beef Co; 265 by Swift 
& Co. On steamer Corinthia for Liverpool 201 
cattle by Morris Beef Co.; 11 state and 210 Can- 
ada cattle by J A Hathaway on steamer Saga- 
more for Liverpoo ; 405 cattle by C Coughlin; 
V18 sheep by Swilt & Co. 


Horse Business. 


Supply not heavy and the demand limited. 
The trade is most tor work horses, good but not 
high price, and acclimated horses fil the bill to 
take bach inte the woods. At Suow’s Combina- 
tion sale stable 2 loads arrived A fair retail 
trade and moderate auction sales seiliog a good 
many from $7) @$t 0. At A W Davis, North 
hampton St sale stable sales were ata range of 
8150 2 $450 for speed, coach, family and saddle 
horse- At L H Brockway’s sale stabie near 80 
,and many wer good in quality at$lyvi@ 
$2in. second hand horses at $2: 43150 At 
E Ham & Co. sale stable big country and big 
second hand horses in fair demand. At Weich 
& H.1l's sale stable a good sal« for second hand 
horses at $30 @8115. Fair trade for good stuff 


Union Vards, Watertown. 


Tuesday, Nov. 8. 1898. 


Arrivals of west rn cattle at intervals during 
the week. The Central Vermont and Rutland and 
Western Massachusetts were the first trains to 
putin an appearance. thes were via F. R. R, 
stock train via Lowell arrived at 7.30 A.M. having 
on some valuable jambs from Vermont. The tone 
of the market for cattle was about as we found 
it last week. The western at precisely the same 
range $4.70 and $5.40 per cwt, L W. What ar-| 
rived for home trade were disposed of as wanted 
by city butebers 
fom the North and Massxchusetts found sale | 
at steady prices, at 24@3\%4e, L. W. | 


| full quotations except from regular trade. 
Some ordinary grade cattle | finest fresh creamery in assorted sizes 1s ex-| Clover, @ wb. 


Cattle Sales. 

W F Wallace sold 1290 i bulls at 34¢c. OSH 
Forbush 26 head of beef cows and bulls from 244 
@3%4c, 5 of his best cows weighed 6140 ths at 
3c. J A Hathaway sold ten sieers of 1550 tbs 
at $°.40, 15 of 1526 Ibs at5%c, 20 0f 1600 tbs 
at Slee, 25¢f 1475 ths at5c, 30 of 1450 ths at 
$4.7v. 


Maine Cattle, Beef and Store 


The eastern live stock train had on fifteen car 
loads, ten of which contaived stock from Maine. 
Totals were light when compared with last 
week. There were 150 cattle for beef and store, 
beside such as came from New Hampshire via 
the ERR. We found a supply of young steers 
and store stock; some 60 odd head went into 
Connecticut that e st te a pound. Beef cattle 
steady. Thompson & Hanson sold 2 oxen of | 
8210ins at $445 pewt L W, 1 bull 980ths at | 
Sc. Harris & Fellows 4 pice grade Herefords av 
1300Ibs at 5c 





Sheep Houses. 


Telegram to Boston butchers from East Buffa- 
lo, says lambs from west cost $6.40, and by add- 
ing freight from there here, they would cost 
5%4¢, which is too high for our but«hers to touch, 
better handle Canada lambs and such as come 
from New England, and go light handed than 
pay mere than our market will warrant; still 
several loads of western found their way here 
this week. Price of northern and eastern is gov- 
erned by quality and size. Last week Thompson 
& Hanson sold 340 lambs of 7544 tbs at 5c; this 
week 56th lambs at 44%4c. W MecDonold sold 210 | 
lambs of 78tbs at 514¢. Harris & Fellows sold 
97 b mbs of 63tbs at 4%4¢, 65 sheep of 546°Ibs 
at 3%4c. JS Henry sold 24 sheep of 2380tbs at 
33%4c. W F Wallace sold 65i lambs at 4c, a slim 
lot 


Milch Cows and Springers. 


Buyers who invest to sell again were early at 
the yards and finding a light supply, were more 
willing to becon e owners, handling good cows. 
Priees we found a grain stiff when compared 
with last week. Advanced prices seemed to be 
out of the question. Sales from $20@$48, choice 
S50 @senn0 

Js Henry sold some fine cows at $50@855, 
and cows from $264$48 Thompson & Hanson 
sold 4 choice cows $50 each, and some at not 
over $30. Libby Bros sold 6 extra at cows $454 
head, 10 cows at $30@836 


Veal Calves. 


Short supply and competition works on prices- 
Butchers aisliked very much to pay 6%¢c, but 
had to lu some instances; they say that sc is all 
they are worth to put upon the market 

JS Henry sold at 614 264¢c. Thompson & 


Hanson sold at 61¢c, and there were sales at 5% 


abe, but not bumerous 
Fat Hogs. 
H g¢ butchers were at the yards and paying for 
country lot 4%,e, D W. or Yee less than last 
week, this price was for best lots. Western hogs 


3% ade, I 
Live Poultry. 


Steady at 


100 ibs during the week by eastern steamers 
fully enough te make up 6% tons. Market 
price for mixed lots 8 ave Pullets at S5ca@65e 


- - 72 





Boston & Albany Yards, Brighton. 
WESTERN BEEVES. 
PRICES CWT. ON THE LIVE WEIGHT. 


Extra ...84 60@4 75 
eT ee $5 00 @5 40 
—_—- oe 
Brighton, Tuesaday and Wednesday. 
Nov. @ and 9. 
Supply of cattl much lighter when compared 


with last week, butin con equence of export, for 
home tride a fair run Merket prices on beef 
ealtie have net particularly changed. For good 
grade cattle the disposals are quite comfortable 

ut butchers do hke the western as their is less 


shrinkage on them thin eastern of general run 


Western steers at $4.70 at $5.40 percwt. LW 
1 C Foss sold 11 young eattle at 4e L W. 1 
wef heifer of 1030 ths at 3% ec JP Day sold & 
beef cows av 950 ths at 2'4¢. 8 canners at $15 


per head. Eastern beef cattle at 5c down ac- 
cording to quality H A Gilman sold six slim 
‘ows from $!2a$1l4a head 


= 


Late Arrivals and Sales. 


Not a large supply of milch cows and owners 
were holding prices firm as quuted last week. 
The & horned cows not worth as much by $5 as 
with horns. Di-posals were fair 

Libby Bros. sold one pair working oxen of 
3100ths girthine 7 feet at $1°O, 10 springers, 
at $45, sold some cows as hich as 860. R Con 
nors faney cows, $60, 2 at $40 and springer 


3254350. M D Holt sold 21 mich cows at 
&20a850 W A Gleason fcows at $35 each 
W Cullen 40 cows $50a862. J S Henry sold 7 
faney cows at 850@855, 7 springers at $42 ¢ $45. 
CW Cheney 10 cows at $45 4855. Harris & 
Fellows 4 choice cows S52, 25 cuws S354 $55. 

Store Pigs —Moderate sale, Suckersat$l@s82 
Shotes 83.50@85.50 





— =e 
Miscellaneous. 


Hidea.—Brighton, 74447%c P lb; country 
ots 7a@7 ec. 

Tallow.—Brizhton, 3@3'¢c Pp lb; country lots 
Lbeet. 

Calf Skina.—65@$1.35. 

Dairy Skina.—SvU a@4Uc. 
Peits.- G. J, FOX. 


30a60 


=e 


Boston Provision Market. 


The pork market continues quiet, with prices 
unchanged 

Hams are quiet with lard steady 

Pork, long and short cuts ® bbl, $13@13 50. 

Pork, light and heavy backs. $12@13 v0 

Pork, lean ends, p bbl. $1450 

Tongues, beef P bbl, $23. 

Tongues, pork, P bbl, $17. 

Beef, pickled, p bbl. $10 50@11 50 

Shoulders, corned and fresh. B t 6\4c. 

Shoulders, smoked, p th 6'4@6%c 

Hams P tb, Vadec. 

Pork, loose, Pib 7c. 

Bacon, P tb 5% @9e 

Briskets, salt, P th 74ec 

Ribs, fresh, P th 8c. 

Sausages, P tb 74ec 

Sausage meat P th 84ee 

Lean sausage meat, P th 7c. 

Blade meat, P Ib 74ec. 

Lard, in tierces, P 5% c 

Lard, in pails, P th 6°%s a6%&e 

Lard, in pails, pure leaf, P ib 74 @8\4ec. 


= see 


Boston Produce Market. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry. 
Fresh Killed. 


Receipts are heavy and there is not the slight- 
est sign of improvementin the demard. Chick- 
ens are particularly du:l and there are hardly 
apy sales of western at over 9c. Average lots 
are urged for sale at 8@¥c,and only now and 
then a fancy mark brings full quotations West- 
ern fowls are dull at Sc as the general price, and 
it takes an exceptionally choice mark to bria 
more Western turkeys are coming forwari 
quite freely and have no quotable sales at over 
iZe. Choice large young northern turkeys are 
in moderate supp'y and range up to ld @17c, but 
there are only afew such coming and sales are 
in a small way only. Northern chickens and 
fow's are not wanted unless st:ictly choice, Best 


lots have a moderate sale at quotations. Choice 
dneks in steady dema: d. 

Northern and Kastern— 

Chickens. choice large, P th ............... 13@14 
Chickens, common to good............ coos SAI 
tink tensenetandeneenee -ll@ 
Fowls, common to good................ 8al0 
Turkeys choice large young # Ib ........ 15@17 
Turkeys com, to gooa young ............. 12@14 


Chickens Phila. good to choice....... 


tock at about 
form: price but find it very difficult to realize | 


tremely bard to sell at anything over 21c, and | Red Top, western, P 50 t sac Toone 


some very good lots are urged for sale at 20@ 


The | Timothy, ® bu............ 

















--. There lp no gomene to sogak pa , oe Beans. 
8 from 16@19¢,. ne June g s 8 y. 
Receipts are heavy and although a good man 
oc GTB. — Assorted sizes quoted below include | are holding best marrow pea at $1.30 it is still 
. 30, 60 Ib. tubs only. difficult to effect sales at over $1.25. Yellow 
Opes tS _..., , eyes and red kidneys steady but quiet. 
Rerthere Ht en eee ness BSP | Pea, N.Y. & Vt. small H. P............. @1 50 
Northern N. Y.. large tubs........-.- 20% @21 | Pea, marrow, choice, H. P .... .... 1 2641 30 
Western inact, Spruce tubs..... vs. la EUR, SEPEERAR..00.+00.0+0 Rotidithetnaadiia 1 10g} = 
‘northern frets Mediums, choice hand picked .......139@ 
Mediums, screened ......-++ ++ +000 -.eeee 1 10@1 20 
Mediums, Second .......-+.eeee seen eee @i 00 
Yellow @yeS, Oxtra........--eeceeeseeese 1 40@1 45 
Yellow eyes seconds .......---+.-++ ++. 1 20@1 30 
Red Kidney ,..........cccccccees -1 75a@1 90 
@ Lima beans, dried ® fb .....----....... ° @ 
c igal7 Hay and Straw. 
Dairy N. Y. and Vt. seconds ....... oeeee14@ The market for hay is dull. with prices easy. 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. low grades ........ 13@ Conditions are unfavorable for higher prices as 
Dear? RE sen siudsinecen penneee ..-13@l14 the deman | from out of town is curtailec by the 
West. imitation creamery, small tubs, large supply of loose hay available. Choice hay 
MS  subncnhnitcinencnencabhsed ..---15@16 | is nominally quoted at $11@12. an occasional 
West imitation creamery large tubs firstsi14@15 fancy car bringing a little more, with other 
“‘. lmitation creamery seconds...... 13@ | grades as to quality. = Straw is quiet but 
Use cast cbnh4 06080 3%@ | Steady with sa'es of choice noted at $8.00@ 
* ladle seconds........ siesunsee tae | 8.50 P ton. 
' 
Boxes | Hay, prime, large bales..............11 G0@12 00 
Extra northern creamery............ 22@ cw we! small *“ seeeeneeoccces 10 50@11 50 
Extra western creamery..............+++ 21% g Hay, No. 1, B LOD... ----ee eens veee 10 00@11 +4 
ED 6056 seen ces can eeseee eecepecen al a - 2 gg «( TNN EROS SEB SES sees ors 0D 
Common to good ............... evsee-eeelG@lB | . BM enweveneteeeeeeces a io 
_Trunk butter in 4 or %& f prints : Bes ne = jung Go0esees-eeee 7 00@ 
Extra northern creamery....... renee 2@ . rejected, per ton.....+++-.. ooo 900 
Extranorthern dairy............ +ceueaedd 20421 | ! clover mixed, # ton......... 3 00@ § 
Common to good........... seaenetibiiiiih -+--16@18 | * clover, ® ton 7 00 
Extra western creamery.. ..........- 21%2@ eros aoe 4 ton v 4 ++ 4 
Cheese. | Straw, oat per ton........... » 650 
The market is well supplied and demand light, | S@¥ tangled rve ....--..----------- 





Fine late made northern twins are selling gene- 
rally at 914 @944e, with now and then a fancy | 
mark a littie higher. Fair to good grades quiet 
atS @8tec. Best western twins are working | 
off slowly at 9@9%4c. But few Ohio flats offer. | 


Flour and Grain. 


Flour.—The market quoted steady. 
4 76 





ing } Spring —— 3 a . 5 P _ 
’ q | Spring, clear and straight. $3 00@ 
Liverpool quot. white 42s, ps inter patents, ¢3 85.a@4 
New York, oo ¥ vend BD cc ccccccccces % An | Winter, clear and straight, $3 40@4 10 
“ a ©. seosccccocecoosce « a* Oat Meal.—Quoted quiet, $3 50@4 00 ® bbl 
Vermont RB St . Aw ao for ground and rolled, and $3 90@4 50 for cut 
PY) firsts @ bb.......-. — gasie Corn Meal.—The market is quiet at 80@82c p 
* seeonis e tb creececrccoees ee 6a? 2) bag, and $1 85@1 90 p bbl; granulated, $2 10@ 
Part skims #®.......... 4 2 25 ® bbl; bolted $2 10@2 25. 
Western twins, extra LO FREED? 949% Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 
Sage cheese, extra, P th................ 1O@1C%4 | the market quoted at $3 2043 506 bbl. 
Rye Flour.—The market is quoted at $3 20@ 
Eces. 3 Bu P bbl. 


Corn. —Demand is quiet with market steady. 
No 2 yellow, spot, 41%4e. 

Steamer yellow. spot 4Lec. 

Steamer and No 3 core, 40%¢e. 

No. 2 yellow 40% @4le. 

No. 3 yellow 40%ce. 

Oata.—Quiet but steady 

Clipped, fancy, spot, 3314 @33 ee. 

No. 2 clipped, white 324c¢.a 

No. 3 clipped, white 31 4e a@32c. 


Receipts are light and fancy fresh stock is 
scarce and fi m. There are few Mich. selling at 
over 22c, but there is now and then a mark 
gvod enough to bring 23c. Best nearby western 
generally held at 22c. Other fresh githered 
western are generally more or less mixed and 
sell at irregular prices from L¥@2le. Very few 
extra fresh eastern coming. Refrigerators iu 
fair demand and sell tor the most part at 141%4 @ 
15c. at mark 


Nearby and Cape fancy P doz........... 28a30 Lower grades, spot, 30@31c. 
Eastern choice fresh ..............00.00-23@ Clipped, to ship, @33 4c. 
Eastern fair to good.................ee0e- 15@20 Clipped white. old, 314¢@33c. 
Vt. and N.H. choice fresh ............... 23a Millfeed.-—fhe market is steady for all kinds. 
Western fair to choice................ 17@18 Middlings. sacked, $14.00@$18 U0O 
Bran, spring, $14 00414,25 
Potatoes ; 


Bran, winter, 314 75.415 VO 

Red Dog, 17.50@18 Ov 

Mixed feed, $15 25a17 50. 
Linseed meal, $26 Ov. 
Cottonseed meal to ship, $20 50@ 


P _— —The marketis steady with trade ruling 
all. 


Receipts are liberal and trade quiet. Prices 
are hela about the same, but it takes extra stock 
to bring the outside, Most sales of Aroostook 
Hebrons at 5Ua5ze. Small sales of a1ocostouk 
Green Mountains continue at 55¢c. York s ate 
stock not often goud enough to bring full quo- 


tations. State grades, 6-rowed, 58 @63c. 

Aroostook Co. Rose & Heb. P bush.... 50@53 State, 2 rowed, 53@55c. 

Aroostook Green Mountain............ 66@58 Western grades, 53 a6uc, 

York 5 ate, Green Mountains ........... 45@50 Barley—Quiet demand, with prices nominal at 
York State, burbauks....................43@45 | 50@76c. for No. 2 6 rowed State, and 42 @60c for 


No. 2 2-rowed State. 


Fresh and Shell Fish. 


The market continues quiet,with prices steady 
Oysters in stead) demand. Lobsters quiet, with 


Sweet Potatoes. 





Receipts are liberal. and Va. cloth heads are 
having a dull sale at 90c@3$1.00. Jersey double 
heads selling in a small way at $1 6v. 


Va. extra yellow p bbl...... cess 


) see al 00 
Va. fair to good yellow... 


avo 


° yew. ipa : ‘lams steady. Scallops stead Maik cod, 

, 23 in balk ~~ Aas - sor os SO a ] aie: large. 2 Lg ase; ‘steak “a 
CRI SE EE YF Senses oesecteesenes « 4c; haddock. 2% @3e halibut white, 14@15¢; 
Green Vegetables. gray. 11@12c; Oregon salmon, 14@15c; bluefish, 

S@i2e; cusk, 2a2'%ee; steak, 24%@3c; hake, 


The market is well supplied with onions and 
good to cheice yellow are in moderate demand 
at 31.3541.50. Squashes of all kinds are in 
ove: supply and hav. to be forced off at low and 
irregular prices, some western Hubbards clean- 
ing upats¥alv. St. Andrews turnips io fuil 
Supply and selling at 60.a@75c as to quality. 


Beets native P bushel........ 40@ 50 
Cabbage » bbl. crate— * 

Native » 1u0... ee ona 
NET Mt cumbenscvesseecccadencecoes 


za@2vec, small, 144 @2c; pollock 112 a2c; steak, 
2a2‘*ec; fresh mackerel, each 64% @7¢ for smal) 
30e for large; butterfish, 9@10c; smelt cost 14@ 
5ic;do native 18a@20c: lake trout, 11@12¢; buil 
beads, 1llq@12c; oysters, Norfolk standards, 
per gal, 90c Prov. River, $1.15; Stamfords. fresh 
opened selects, $1.25; shell, per bbl. 6.50; p bu 
$1.75; Blue points. per bbl $7.25; per bush 
$2.50; lobsters live, per Ib i3c; boiled, 15c; 
- _.. ¢lams per gal, 60c; scallops, $1, per gal. 

2502a3 50 
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TWENTIFTH TRIENNIAL EXHIBITION 


THE—— 


MASSACHUSETTS CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION. 


PAPERS. 


| No. 5, 


During the several years of my resi- 
| dence in Boston I have often spoken of 


jand sincerely longed for the coming 


soo|/ genius who should revolutionize city | Lock Box 15. 
| 


life by inventing some way for suppress- 


\ing the eternal roar, rumble and bang | 
| 
of vehicles ‘‘rattling o’er the stony | 


street.” It has always seemed to me 
one of the most ocjectionable, most 
annoying and most unnessary buisances 
incident to lifein the city. 


and rubber tires were practicable reme- 
dies that should and would, sometime, 
be administered. 

Thanks to the auspicious advent of 
the Bicycle, the eye of the world has 
become familiar with rubber tires. If 
for the Cycle, why not for the carriages? 
If for Carriages, then why not for cabs, 
drays, delivery wagons, and the very 
heaviest wheels that roll the streets? 

Well, the ‘‘coming genius” has ar- 
rived. There is buta step from the 
CorKER CARRIAGE T1IRE, invented by 
George H. Clark and manufactured by 
the CLARK CYCLE Tire Co., 243 Colum- 
bus Avenue, Boston, to the tire which 
ere long shall shoe the wheels of the 
heaviest fire engine-truck or lumber 
wagun that now wake the slumbering 
echoes to a frenzied howl. No need of 
the Broad Tire 
pose. Let the city—all cities—pave 
with reference to the coming noiseless 


wheels, and citizens begin drilling their 


voices to a lower key; for as sure as the 
twentieth century is looming in the not 
distant future, the noises now attending 
traffic and trave! in the large cities are 
going to be hushed beneath the soft 
tread of Pneumatic Valveless Rubber 
Tires. 

Do you want to wear a spotless shirt 
front, a clean collar and an unsoiled 
pair of cuffs seven days in the week? 


: a40 — Well, thanks to modern invention and 
Cress, P bunch .......5-...e0e eee sud O4@ .O8 ‘ * . ee eee 
Celery p doz... 3B og 2227 BL et Foreign Butter and Cheese Market. The ‘‘Winpsor” CoLiar & Curr Co, 
zettuce, hot house COZ... ecerceeeee. BO@AA — s ii 

Onions, western PB bbl............ a . aa Sage r ‘ou can enjoy that tasty tidiness, and 
Onions, native yellowp bbl.......... 1 3Ha1 50 able advices of this date from the princ ipal y P : = » in ) Irv 
Onions, yeilow, in bulk p bush....... 45a markets of a —— ——— A. — without disbursing one cent in laundry 
POD BP DOscws co ccevcsicn cess cece 5u rane give uitter markets again lower an . a 999 «, ‘i % ’ 
Parsley. B ee... PdtMdehkoenededeninens 50460 less active. Buyers having the advantage and bills. ‘How is that?” you ask, *‘don’t 
Sheil Beans, p bu................. see a no activity looked for until the shilling cut is {Vv ge riled?’ Yes, a little, perhaps 
Radishes, BW DOX........0+ eee eeves eee 30@40 restored. which now looks as probable. The they get soiled: ’ >t ps, 


String beans— 


ig ie Manish (2: 24e) es j 2 
Common green southern Pp bskt ....2 2543 v0 high price of Danish (23 to 24c) causes it to be 


Squash, pative marrow, ® bbl.......... b0a@ neglected. The increased arrivals of Austra- 
Squash, Bay Stare and Turban P bbl 50 a60 lian has brought its value down to 22 to 22 1 2e 
Squash, Hubbard, p ton.... ...10 00@12 00 for the very finest. Canadian is again lower, 
Spinach, native P bush................124@15 | finest, in boxes selling at 21 to 21 1-2¢ and in 
Turnips, Russia, B bbl pases eeaberenees 1254150 tubs 20 to 20 1-2c. Medium and fair to good 
ae ytd Ae ec eons grades are neglected, with values purely nom- 
Tomatoes, hot house... .......... 20825 inal. Inlow grades itis most difficult to sell 


anything over 13 1-2 to l4c. Thesale of Mar- 
garice and Margarine mixtures has increased 
enormously of Jate. 

(‘heese markets are barely 


Domestic Green Frait. 


App'es are in moderate supply and good to 
choice fruit in good shipping condition is in 
steady fair «emand. Choice red fruit is firm, 
some extra lots exceeding quotations Baldwins 
steady at $2 25@2 50, with some ext: a marks at 
$276. Greenings are selling as well as any- 
thing and range up to 83. Cranberries in fair 
supply and some of the best still ranging up to 
26 50, but itis becoming ap extreme price for 
fancy marks. Grapes are in moderate supply 
and selling fairly at steady prices. Good to 
choice Florida oranges selling in a small way at 
$35 50a4 }) box. 


immediate wants. 
1l0c. Good cool Augusts 9 to 9 1-4e. 





oo 


Foreign Apple Market. 


kets of Greet Britain to Geo. A. 

port a very unsatisfactory market for 
75@125 sound fruit, but 
eaeee 275a3 60 of things 
Mabnitsinnenesennane 2 00a3 00 
B60 460d 286n cesenses 1 50@2 00 
Talman Sweet P bbl. .............. 20 a3 00 


Apples— 


Common and windfalls p bbl........ 
Gravensteins, N.S. hand picked 
Saow p bpl cece 
Fall Pippins p bbl. 


for out of conditioned parcels, 


A great deal of tne American fruit, while show- 


Pound Sweet, P bbl ............. ...3 00@3 60 | (De up fine in quality, are arriving in bad orcer 

Hubbardston p bbl....... 0... ..eeces 2 00@2 50 | from not having been tightly packed. Amert- 

Baldwins No. 1 ® DDI. .............005 2265a275 can Baldwins that are sound $3.25 to $4.25 is 

King. P lle Kensses-sacnteecsncesns 250@3 00 being made. Greenings $3 to $4. Northern 

Greeqnings No. 2 MH B...0<ccce ccscccce 2 6043 00 
Pears— way from #4 to $6. It looks as if markets 

, t tiv y sus y 

a A ee ee ee 4 00@5 00 pay odd — a eee See an 

Com, varieties # bbl................ 1 00 @2 00 ” ene 

Seckie, good to choice varieties, P bb1.3 00@5 00 | NS 

Beerre SP ENN sad counanbeas ceaonned 4 0U a6 00 

ee +ee-++ 200@2 50 

“ The Wool Market. 
Quinces— one 

York State apple P bbl............. . 200@2 60 Reported by WENDELL P. YERRINTON, 6 Leath- 
@vapes— er Sq., Boston. 

Western N. Y.— Prices are weaker and manufacturers will buy 
Delaware, pony bskts............... a only when they can secure some concession 
Niagara, pony Sa 12415 from present asking prices. 

Salem, pony basket................ 11@12 3 y 

Catawba pony basket..... eoccese L1@I2 awe or a ERA PEE ESIC 18 to2 
Concord, pony basket................ 1 @l2 Coarse “ “ 

Cranberries— Fire - D  paniies+ieetesenns 16 to 


Cape Cod, choice dark Pp bbl.........$6 0023 50 | 





Cape Cod. com. to good P bbl........ 4 50@5 50 vn -—e 
Cape Cod, com. to good P box...... 125a1 7o Thanksgiving Proclamation. 
Nuts. 


Chestnuts are c earirg up slowly and Governor Wolcott has issued his 


prices. Hickory nuts scarce and firm. 


Chestnuts, northern, bush. 60 ths....3 00@ 


Thanksgiving proclamation, which is 
Chest: uts, Pa. and Md., bush. 60 ths..2 50@3 00 
Chestnuts, southern, bush. 6U tbhs....1 0U@2 00 


a3 follows: 
Hickor Nuts » bush 560 ths......... 3 00 . 
Peanuts, Va., H. P.No 1 ib....... 4%@ _ ‘Whereas, The season has returned 
Peanuts, Va. No. 4 P th......64244-3%@4 after the harvest has been gathered, 
when from the early days of our colo- 


at easy 


Tallow. 








Ducks spring P tb. ..........ccce 1 ee -12@18 | Rough, R W.. .........ceceeeceseseeeee DMg@g | Dial hietory it has been the custom in 
Pigeons. tame doz “eae alone: 1 OO@I 26 | Remdered. ............ cee cece cceeee eee Bg @ this Commowealtk to set apart a day to 
estern, — 
Turkeys , choice large young............ 12@ c Honey. be observed in chureh and home with 
Turkeys, com to good young.............. 10@11 | York State— . 
Turkey8, Old... 4... .cesseeseeeeeses 10@12| Clover, comd, fancy p th............ 183@14 | praise and thankegiving to God for all 
Chickens, good tu choice P Ib. ............ 9@10| Clover, comb, fairto good P fth.... 11@12 : 
Es GP 04000060006 606 cecescsecdenese Sa8\% Hid the mercies of the year, and 
enninet 4.6.40 00060ekenskeusecuss nos 8 es and Pelts. . 
old re eee oe Cabs —_ _— - | ‘*Wherea:, This custom, hallowed by 
rs, over Beccccccee ccccccce cece 7 . iti j . 
Gane. | Cow al weighta users undies 08 bs. iss tradition, and embedded in the affec- 
~ ' ‘ Fisch cuabicalinainin dadkiiasentenate Yq i j 
_mnnane oe Heth ant, he emall lots coming | Hides, south. light green salted... wad tion ot the people, serves to remind us 
of quali at o2a* 25. Partridges steady at 75e@/ ,, “ dry aay sande lager? |of our continued dependence upon the 
. : 4h a oe i sicases - 
A, tJ Ty <eeaeatiee)| eenenee -- 9%@9% | Lord, who hath helped us hitherto, as 
a, Che CUMS Ser choles cars. Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each Bal 35) , 
Partridge, native p pair ............1 00 ~~. overweights, each... ....... 160| Well as to strengthen the love which 
Partridge:, western P pair ........ 75q@ 90/| “ south, flint dried ® ft ll@i2 
Grouse p pair....... se pecaseceee ose 75@1 00 Deas aa a? BDe.eeecseeeee OGLO 
quail wood to choice, P doz ......... 2 OO@2 25 | Deacon and dairy SKins ................ 30@40 | 
Venison, fresh saddles, P th........- 16@17 | a a nee pASONES CbtheCebeseue 10a15 | remember the poor. 
skins each spring................. : a Y y i 
Live Poultey. ___tesnagaceasenaanememmpere ee eae as 9S 
The small lots of chickens and fowls coming Peas. | advice und consent of the Council, ap- 
have a slow sale at 7@8c as to quality. - . ‘i ' point Thursday, the 24th day of Novew- 
De mané is light and it takes an extra lot tao AD P DU... 20. eee ee sees goneo | ber carrent. es a day of remembrance 
> » . . , o , > awar Ra | Vane 8 @§= =i ——“é ee wee ce Ja 
either chickens or fowls to bringanything over 8c | Green peas, Western choice 80-485 J ; y 
a ancien: demain «sees 7@8 | Green peas, Scoteh...............00 000 95@1.00 | and thanksgiving. 
ROOSOTS DW BD. « oc ccccccccccccccscecce cocce 5 | 
nines. tas | Dried Apples. | “For abundant harvest;, for increased 
Butter. | Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy...... 9%@ ‘national prosperity and improved 
vaporated, ChOiCe. .... 2.2... cceeeeceee 8a8 : P 
There is nothing new _to report in the butter | Evaporated, prime.... Sdekdieaien jane /credit, for a naion once mre, after 
trade. Receipts are fairly libera) but only a/| Sun dried, p tb....... Coccacenpeees cocoe  @ 


| many years, united in heart ani pur- 
| pose, for the success of our arms in a 
just and humane cause, for every act of 
valor in battle, and of magpanimity to 


Grasse Seeds. 
Trade quiet; prices steady. 
secee: coveeeel 46@1 50 
"Se 






steady, buyers 
contenting themselves with just sufficient for 
Finest September 9 1-2 to 


Cable advices from the prinepal apple mar- 
Cochrane re- 
fine 
rather unsatisfactory state 


which have to be forced off at irregular prices. 


during the day’s wear, but then, when 
you get to your room at night, or while 
attending to your morning ablutions, 
you just throw them into a disb of 


clean water and ablute them a little, | 


dry them on a clean cloth as you do 
your face, and they are ready to go forth 
to another day’s admiration without 
spot or wrinkle—pure and clean as an 
angel's conscience. ‘*Then they can’t 
be made of linen?” No, though your 
sight unaided by touch would report 
ithem of a very excellent quality of 
linen. They are made of gennine rub- 


ber, tt ong, pliable, smmvvth, non-po- 


Unnecessary | 
because I believed that smoother streets | 


act now—the Corker | 
Tire will better serve its intended pur- | 


| rous, odorless. For agency or specific 
|information address The ‘‘Winpsor” 
|Cottar & Curr Co., Windsor, Conn., 
These goods are sold to 
| canvassing agents only—and to them 
on liberal terms. 

| pronounce the PeerRLess STEAM 
CooKeR to be a really good and valu- 
able article, and I do this voluntarily 
because I wish to be helpful to my fel- 
low housewives.—Marion Harland. 

When snch women as Marion Har- 
land, Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher and 
ex-President Harrison’s daughter, can 
speak enthusiastically in favor of the 
‘‘Peerless,” and since it received the 
highest award at the World’s Columbi- 
an Exposition, it must possess the merit 
claimed for it by its proprietors and in- 
dicated in the fact that over 300,000 are 
now in use. 
full information interview the 
exhibit, Grand Hall Basement, or com- 
municate with C. C. Jordan, General 
Agent, E. Braintree, Mass. 

I can tell you where in the Fair to 
look for that boy of yours who entered 
the building with you but somehow has 
slipped away from your side. In all 
probability you will tind him with a 
score of other boys, a sprinkling of 
of young girls and lots of grown- 
up children, hovering about the exhibit 
of ‘*Electrical Novelties and Scientific 
Toys,” which so embellishes this exhi- 
| bition. 


For 


| tis a charming exhibit, even for 
grown people, showing, as it does, in 
miniature, the construction and opera- 
tion of electrical railways, with the va- 
rious kinds of cars—passenger, coal, 
etc; a bridge, a tunnel, a railway cross- 
ing, a long track in form of the figure 
8 with cars running on it; a railway 
station allcomplete, and sundry other 
miniature representations of full-grown 
| things of the kind—jast as the boys that 
| take so mach interest in the exhibit are 
| the representatives in miniature of the 
| men they are to be. 

| And, boys, the best of it all is the fact 
|that it costs but a trifle to buy one 
|of these tiny railways—all in running 
order. Forsale by Jordan, Marsh & 
| Co., Boston. 

| Not only the individual, in its own 
‘special relation to life and duty and 
| happiness, is thought of and provided 
for in the inventions and improvements 
illustrated in this exhibition, but as 
well the interests of humanity en masse, 
as exampled in the introductory notice 
of this paper. The Rubber Tire means 





| 


the improvement of the condition and’ 


the elevation of the plane of life for all 
who live in cities. 

Some other illustrations of this broad 
significance will appear in tuture num- 
bers. Lorin LupLow. 








and the Lord of Hosts. May we ten- 
derly remember those who have given 


Spys $3.25 to $4.25, with Kings selling all the| their lives in their country’s service, 


and resolve that their example and 
| their sacrsfice shall shall not be un- 
heeded or forgotten. May we pray that 
/an honorable and righteous peace may 
close a war which was entered upon by 
a peace-loving nation to fres a people 
suffering intolerable misrule and op- 
pression. And muy God hear the 


20 to2ic| prayers of his people and continue to 
sabia erin ee the republic the blessings of his divine 


favor.” 





BIG CROWDS AT MECHANICS FAIR, 





Visitors from all Parts of New England 


Enjoy its Multitude of Attractions. 
| The old Mechanics Fair in Boston is enjoy. 
| ing a patronage which breaks all records, the 
daily attendance being from twelve to twenty 
thousand ; and yet the building is so capacious: 
and the exhibits so conveniently arranged, that 
| there is plenty of room for all these people 
without uncomfortable crowding. There is so 
| much to see that is novel and interesting that 
|train-time arrives all too early. The big 
| presses, looms, machines, shoe-shops, hat 
factories, and electrical cooking and heating 
| devices, interest and delight all visitors, while 
men gather in great numbers at the Brigg 
| Electric Cushion tables, where exhibitions of 
expert pool and billiard playing are given 
hourly. Of course, Keith’s Paul Revere 
| Theatre is throrged from morning unti! night, 
| and is one of the most enjoyable features of 
the Fair. The demonstration of the X-ray: 


should unite families and cause us to | the artiticial day-light parlor, the mysteries of 


wireless telegraphy, by whieh miniature war- 
ships are blown up at frequent intervals, the 
electric tableaux, illustrating the several stages 
of electrical development—all offer a variety 
of entertainment. During the month of No- 
vember music will be furnished by Reeves 
celebrated American Band, of Providence’ 
assisted by Mr. B. R. Chureh, the famous 
cornet soloist. The Cambridge Manual Train. 
ing School Bund also gives concerts every 
Saturday. Great interest centres in the 
Horseless Carriage or Automobile department, 
where are seen the most advanced types of 
French, German, English and American horse 
less carriages. The Japanese Tea Garden is a 
source of delight, as, aside from its superb 





« "fancy recleaned, ® ib........ 11212. the vanquished,may our gratefal homage 


scenic and realistic effectiveness, it is peopled 


ascend te him who is Gud of nations | 





by a native Japanese family, including a beau- 
tiful girl of sixteen, andtwo tiny tots. The 
family appear in frequent changes of native 
costume, several of tbem very rich and elegant 
Life goes on here as in Japan, the adult mem 
bers of the family being engaged in household 
occupations, and the little ones merrily dis 
porting themselves at childish games. The 
picture is one that lingers long in memory. 

Itis the universal verdict of Boston 
paper press that this exhibition is the best ever 
given by the Mechanics Association; and when 
one stops to consider that 25 cents admits to al] 
its varied and delightful attractions, it is no 
wonder that is such a grand success. But a 
short time now remains in which to enjoy this 
delightful treat, as the exhibition will posi- 
tively close December 3rd. 





World Over. 


— Russia is raising tea. 

—Japan has 100 cotton mills. 

—Japan buys American nails. 

—Siberia has two silver mines. 

—Japan has 1,000,000 fishermen. 

— Greece has seven cotton mills. 

—Siberia has 40,000 gold miners. 

—Japan has a bamboo lighthouse. 

—Berlin has 20,000 vacant houses. 

—Brazil is first in coffee production. 

—Sunflower oil is a Russian illuminant. 

—A crematory is to be erectedin Cana- 
da. 

—Silver mining is Peru’s leading indus- 
try. 

—Hildesheim has a 1000-year-old rose- 
bush. 

—The Suez Canal earns $14,000,000 a 
year. 


formation bureau. 
tobacco and pipes. 


many are now at Damascus. 


—A five-cent stamp must adorn every 
day book, ledger or other account book 
kept by a business house in Mexico. 

—The first order for railway postal cars 
for South America has just been placed 


with a manufacturing firm at Springfield, | 





Mass. 


news 


—London is to have a commercial in- | 
—John Bull pays $70,000,000 a year for | 


—The Emperor and Empress of Ger-| 


oy supplying your cattle o 
and hogs with warm wat- 
er. Feed is just so much fuel to 
the animal economy. It takes lots 
ot extra feed to take the chill off 
of the cold water animals drink. 


The Goshen 
Tank 
Heater 


excels in the following points: 
Heavy galvanized steel sides, 
east iron top and bottom—base 
cast to sides, double riveted 
and asbestos packed, perfect 
dratt and ashes can be re- 
moved without disturbing 
the fre and without remev- 
| Ing the fire pet. Burns soft 
| coal, wood or cobs, and takes 
butasmall amount of fuel. 
We make also the famous 


GOSHEN STEEL TANKS fis rake Sion iesicar 
We stake our reputation on this heater pleasing 
you. Write us for circulars and prices 


KELLY FOUNDRY & MACH. CO. 
92 Purl Street, Coshen. Ind. 


‘GAVE FEED 





n 








CANCER 
GURED 


By Absorption 
No Knife. 


The result of years of scientific research by 
America’s greatest blood specialist. A pleasant 
treatment toat relieves immediately. cures per- 
maneptly all forms of CANCERS, TUMORS and 
CHRONIC DISEASES. Hundreds of wonder- 
ful cures effected in and around Boston. Read 
the following 


BLOOD 
EVIDENCE 


then come to our offices and investigate the 
hundrevs of other marvelous cures produced b 

ABSORPTION when all vther treatment failed. 
Consult this living patient. Isabel DeW. Holt, 
157 North Common st. Lynn, Mass.. had cancer 
in left breast, was operated on by two special- 
ists, itreturned again, and then she consulted 
Dr. James Solomon, was instantly relieved and 
permanently cured by the absorption method, 
Today she 1s one of the many living witnesses of 
the only painless method that positively CURES 

when all others fail. 

We want you to call. and examine references of 
people you know—people we all know, who 
would not vouch for AB3)R?TION had they 
notbeencured Ask for references marked B. 


anes M Solomon, M0. 


SPECIALIST IN CANCERS, TUMORS, 
AND CHRONIC DISEASES 


2A Beacon Street 


BOSTON. 








FOR WOMEN. 


Dr. BRADFORD'S regulator has brocgh 
happiness to hundreds of women; never hada 
Single failure; positively safe; longest cases 
relieved in 5 days; price $2. DR. BRADFORD 
CO., Room 4, 54 West Twenty-third-st., New 
York 





RUPTURE 


CURED AT HOME. WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 
8. J. SHERMAN, Specialist, 20 E. 42d St., N. ¥ 





LEGAL NOTICES. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 


PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
SODS interested in the estate of RACHEL B. 
NEWHALL, late of Melrose, in said County 
deceased, 4 

yj Y HEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 

to be the last will and testament of sal 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
presets. by J. Walter Newhall, who prays that 
st ye tary —%! be issued to him, the 
executor therein bamed, without 

ou his official bond iting 
You are a cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 

of Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of No- 

vember, A. D. 1898, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause. if any you have, why the 
same should not be grantec. 

And said petiticner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 
tion once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston. the last publica 
tion to be one day, at least, before saia Court, 
and by mailing, post-paid, or delivering a cop 
of this citation toall known persons interested 
= a estate, seven days at least before said 

ourt. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth day of 
October, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-eight, 


8. H. Fosom, Register, 


‘A FARM FOR RENT 


A FINE FARM of'45 acres. with good build- 
ings, earliest vegetable iond in the state. very 
productive, cuts 40 tons best Englisn hay, a 
arge apple and pear orchard, very best quali- 
ties: small fruits of all kinds: a goon brick silo 

| for ensilage, capecity 40 tons: one looking} for a 
good farm will find in this a rare opportunity for 

| good returns for his labor; the place when seen 
will be appreciated ; stapling and water facilities 
are unexcelled; finest tillaged a din the state: 

| everythiug on the place is ready for work; terms 
very low. to rent by the year or longer; present 
owner an invalid; 14 miles from B \ston, on B. & 
A. R. R_; write jor particulars. 
Dover, Mass. 





Address Box 30, 


JUST THE PLACE. 
To educate your sons and daughters. or for 
| boarders. New h use of twelve rooms and bath. 
| Hot and cold water, polished haro wood floors, 
|cemented cellar under whole hou-e, furnace 
heat, wide veranda stone wash tubs, Within 
one miuute of four churches, State Normal 
Schor 1, High, grammar and primary -chools; in 
center of town, yet on a retired street. Best 
location in town of Bridgewater. Pleasant lawn. 
} a . —n th can —- mortange. Ad- 

sJ.A. ey or Mass. oughma., 1 
12 Federal St., Becton, Mass. . — 





‘Farmers’ Handy E 
‘And Butter Gaoesr 


We will sell» 6 Doz. Ege Case for 85c; 12 
Doz. for $1.5. Callin and see them. 
Address, Mass. PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass 


It Cuts All Around the Horn 






LEAVITT MFG, CO., 
H St.,. Hammond, tl., U.S.A 





WANTED-- Reliable men 
or women to represent the 
Mass. Ploughman in their 
own and adjoining towns. 
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| nills and some'stiff bows, and these are | again with a rusb, and are seen in many | little squares of twos make ,; 
iar seatrarhelem | She could rlog che boll eehes ont,| THE HOME CORNER. | oe ae a eas a aene ver dainty, and are especially good | of the new gowns. The waiet is cut|spote, which will remain if the 
aaa | She could ring the bell, as she had often ; |full at the top are decorated with four f fiver wear for young girls. Those|off short over the hips, and ends in a| are wrung lightly when washed 
—_—— : ~— | seen the sexton do, and that would cer- rows of the braid, * = ese we wren ow a doe tbs hse ay oo | pe lengua en na otenmad |ahoull never be ironed. 
p , : 
ee ae pe a i a oo —_ FREE PATTERN. a = _ eS . tulle or net and trimmed with jetted| with small buttons behind. Similar Make the end to correspond y 
say mony . Springing back into the vestibule, she | the wrists. ; are utte d: ‘ the front of | first. and finish with a heavy + 
ny Aue hes, | pushed open the door of the closet be- GLOVE FITTING P. TTERN OO, we we sbie | The trimming is applied on —_ eS ae pag Ble gt, > ogee Ragelage eee 3 po nth staan (tie alten, Dd net halt much e I 
“We've finished all our work, and now heath the stairs, and grasped the dang- | to supply ourreaders with the Basar Glove Fitting | front in stylishly curved outlines tha ’ i : Med thi as the towel becomes somew!} 
Wee longer stay, ; ling rope. Bat bef he had pulled | Patterns at very low cost. It is acknowledged b t ith the braid on skirt | ers to be seen, and the steel spangled | ablefor these bodices. Fit is everything e to 3 somew 
can no longer stay, ; ing rope. at before she had pulled | every one that these patterns are the simplest, | seem to connect w ffecta,’that were so popular this spring, | in a waist of this kind before it is done, but it is a pp: 
So our gowns of red and yellow, it once, there ;came a second thought. | most economical and most reliable patterns pub-| and give the Princess effect now 80 | effecta,, ina Ww ? 1 most satisfactory 
And our cloaks of sober brown, ’ . : lished. Full directions accompany each pattern . are now used only for theatre hats. Sleeves grow steadily narrower, the | 42d most satisfactory. 
Must be worn before the frost comes If that bell sounded it would rouse the | aoq‘our lady readers have been Invariably p fashionable. e. - : | wasted I 
j i —! ai mi j j j inea'es one of eee sw tight eoat sleeves being universal, varie 
And we go rustling down. neighborhood for miles around, for it| with them in the past. The coupon below must| The stylish skirt delinea'e ee hlinens 
insiiee bids loin aneees was understood that the ringing of the accompany each order, otherwise the pattern will | 11. most graceful of the new flounced | The editor of the Outlook’s Home| 2°¥ "9 then by a very slight fullnes etait iat ns anes | 
With the birds that build their nests | church bell meant fire. Should she,for|,e» ee eee een aenenenenenoen |}modes. The front gore is a aya on | Club writes thus: or puff. secien tinh teneinatod tha jee j 
wee epee ii itenitn a lite le discomfort to herself, disturb and |» MASS. FLOUGHMAN COUPON. * | a circular flounce to give ah gern The season is upon us when clothes ci. 6 «0 = rest room for the farmer’s wif 7 
But we can not wait for winter ” | Worry 60 many pecs this wild | nie ifs ns ee ialogtestpaeatatina ties Barina Cent cdmcinadins oy} length of the other cout or is closely | °°CUPY> for the next few weeks, a most If you are lucky enough in your ex-|that already his become an act 5 
And we do not care for snow; winter night? For a moment she stood Bet byt in yous panne, oftrens, nume | prise the upper ee t 8 clo yr ‘prominent place in the thoughts of| eyrsions to find a large pine cone—the | a few places says the Christi 
‘oo ~ ~~ ~~_eeaamaae there, fighting with herself o@@ she had), 2:0 gh eapmeigeipeingegy tto «| fitted by darts and curve A cy of many women. Hiow tobuy? What to bigger the better—ripe and wide open, | cate. 
e lose our clasp and go. never fought betore. Then, dropping | ,7H# HOME CORNER, MASS. PLOUGHMAN,. | the top, the lowest rounding | buy? are the questions. There is nO secure it, advises an exchange. It will The woman from the coun I 
“But we bold our heads up bravely thefrope, Ruthie \urned and went slow-| , Sarees SG + braid thet covers the joining seam 0°) 1 1b¢ that much of the untasteful com-|¢orm the basis of a pretty table decora-| .omes with her husband to — 
Rope yl sieiiter ly back into the church. If she could | gett. | ounce to skirt is exceedingly 9 | bination of colors is due to the fact that tion when flowers are scarce and costly. | syarket dave is net always | 
As away we flutter fast, only have convinced herself that it was , ae + and becoming to nearly all — | g0 many women buy one article of dress Place your cone in a saucer full of enough to have friends to who v 
In the mellow autumn noontide her duty to let someone know where she |* gail aha pera 4 second row of braid follows the same too often without due regard to the! water, with the stem end of the cone she feels free to go for a visit 
oe pe ad apenas. * was! But her mother thought her safe | . + | Outline widening near the oe Hlounce. other articles that go to make up the/ nestled in a mat of absorbent cotton, | }o, shopping ° :cupies enle on s 
ATM ‘oug ak ranches ; . . ; | * . ; in an , = a . » - ~ : 2c 28 y 3 
Then may children see the sky.” ta pc prancuemer —_ 2 +" es FO ID cscs sect ccsc cece secnesrcenessenéianes + | This gown will pene 4 ni gaye A as nd | whole toilet; the result is often disas- and sprinkle cone and cotton thickly | jess, and she has the greater pa 1 
Margaret E. Sangster. | had no other idea than she was snugly le + of the seasonable woolens as tabrica, | tPOUS to ‘seffects.” with grass seed. Keep inthe dark until | day before her and no interes) 
— up in coma bed at —, tn ™ «+ mixed silk and — Ren 4 Some To the woman who must economize the seed begins to germinate, then bring | ;; Wales tm teres os 
here was noone to worry about her. ‘ SE ae ee sy ibilities in dec aT Real - . sels : ‘ . 
Bat ied hould she do? : How could!” a er moneneoroernrsiatiine corns | The epee les in plain and fancy the principle on which she must buy, if into the sunlight. Turn it around DOW!/rooms is dreary enough: w! 
WHEN RUTH WAS HERO. sho - do: a he|° * | merous, a3 the style P te puchings she-would be well dressed, is that of and then so that sthe sun may shine! wagon seat, even thouzh from 
anual she endure ibs Then presently she ¢ Sa... 22+ [neous sad eades -palieediaassubinisain * braids, gimp, passementer le, ilk & unity; she can never buy an article of equally on all sides of your cone, or it be viewed the panorama ef t! T 
“Mother, may I go up and stay all made a discovery, which was that she @ Petre et nee raracsesce ce seee re cesace-wcese: © of silk braid, Liberty silk, SK, yess dress without duly considering its rela-| wi]] not be symmetrical, and keep the fe not the most comfortable in 
night at Grandma’s?” Ruthie’s mother W45 very wee 9 — ~~ = _ Enclose ten cents to pay expenses. ojand velvet a — —. wre | tion to the other articles of dress of which | saucer supplied with water, adding And so there has seem “a op} 
laid down her work and thought for a Sa sweet me tg “yo eoecececcceescceccese re @ mmm, silk an Bare before | it must be a part. A color beautiful in three drops of ammonia every day. In|for an act of sisterly kin “al 
moment. It was what Ruth called one or some of it would help pass the oa in a profusion itself may lose that element if forced | a few days you will have a living green | part of woman’s clubs in vil ‘ 
of her ‘‘nice, comfortable ways.” She | “M!#e- , , equaled. . into harmonic relations. Hats are never | cone which, if well cared for, will last |; a : Mea ‘* 
mever said ino” without being very As she sat breaking off little bits and To make this waist for a lady of me tobe bought, by the woman who can i aiaiaes nage > - - ne of . | b 
sure that there was some good reason eating, she remembered that she had | dium size will require two yards of enter have ens or (WO. tr gardiess of the “4 whic r : ate n ighbo r 
for doing so: so when it was ‘‘no” said the afternoon before—how long ago material forty-four inches wide. he whate esatume of Which thay exe an tem ae 7 we Ic an _, Ehe req iis c 
Ruthie nnderstood perfectly that that | it seemed—that she liked unexpected | pattern, 7480, is cut in sizes for a 32, portant fraction. The difference between | Knitted bath-towel is an uncom- resting pee Sees Wen Mees © fi 
ended the matter things. ‘tL am sure I ought not to 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust me asare. To being well dressed and untastefully ™0n sort of work to be engaged upon, ciation are Bot m any,—only | th 
PP > eT ee -eg- | Complain,” she said with a little laugh, make the skirt will require five yards 5 ie hae T} )j- and a little girl who made one thonght cation, sunny windows, heat, 0 
Why, yes, dear , she replied, pres agg J : : Tina dressed lies right ere. 1@ WCli - : . birthday gif able furnishings. b ks and: . 
ently. ‘I think it will be a very good ‘‘for this is the very most unexpected of material the same width. The pat- dressed woman never considers any ar- it would make a useful birthday gift. . ge nes ego db ni is 
plan. You can carry up the vera she thing that ever happened to me! llow | tern, 7467, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, ticle of dress as a unit: it is a fraction 4% ® child can easily learn the stitch it hese in themselves will b: i 
: r i | : 20T . “ " 3 : york w “sneer anc col yr i “} 
asked me to get for her when [ was $8 1 am that I did not ring that bell! | 26, 28 and 30-inch bust measure. always. Ifshe has wealth. she may C2” readily be seen that the work would ee heer and runt rt, bu ri 
there yesterday, and you might take If t had by this time there would i With coupon, ten cents each. make it the firet fraction in a totally | 2° oh any way difficult, says the N ne ne _— . hand . il in fr 
ve Ee “e > , ryj are E ’ 4 . > ynic 1@ Woman on the iso D 
> fresh. swee read, been a hundred people hurrying here! SE ». It she wt _ Y. Tribune. aa ‘ | 
nae o oe e wn A nee, nem a red heir w beds into that dread- | , comaeees ere : gd : ge For a large towel four balls of No. 6, too often has in small quar M 
Grandma always thinks that things taste CUt of their warm beds in Me — mize, she makes every purchase with ; oe a benefit will be the great } 
better that have not been made in the ful cold. How nice and warm itis, and | There are many strange combinations Si timeaninas i b> a Gein unbleached, knitting cotton will be benefit will be the greate ) 
house. It is pretty cold, but you can OW pretty the shadows on the ceiling of coloring, and on some of the new subjected wholly to the other unalter- Deeded. The small size of white bone a 
wrap up pa walk fast. You will are!” She had laid her head back hate there are strange mixtures in oo able parts This is a limitation not al- 2¢edles should be used. Cast on 158 THE ¥ 
. : F ‘a | agai ee : yazing different shades of one color, says the “"™~ ag “gee stitches. From beginning to end knit = - 
have plenty of time to get there before ®S#inst the top of the pew, gaz ; an son Sti: ways easy to accept, but on its accep- " , . " 
sunset 1 : - Aapdhriphser Dggene bors. apy doops oan Harper’s Bazar. Then there are the all tance depends the harmonious anol. plaia the first three and the last three ot Boston Cooking Sch - 
So Ruth put on her warmest coat and tire cast a bright reflection. And sitting blue, all red, all brown, etc., without The final test of being well dressed is @VeTY needle, so as to make a selvedge. st 
her gay little hood which made her thus, little by little she drifted away even a note of difference to give any re- to have the toilet aonnnd with the sie Knit the ends in any way that may be Cook Book, g' 
look for all the world like another Little again into dreamland. lief. There are also a tg — ware vironment. Every costume should be aucied. For instance, seven rows of By Fannie Merritt Farmer . 
> ane Te ‘iv whe An hour, two hours had passed. The| — eo : smart all black hats, made in the new | Se Be “eae plain knitting and seven rows of holes. = y 
Red Ridinghood, partic ularly when and * teine higher and higher : | No. 7462.—Ladies Skirt, with Graduated rough beavers, the fancy chenille braids conceived in re lation to it environment To ancien the betes. belt tam atitches Principal Boston Cooking Q 
she had hung her basket over her arm, winc how lec » vl ing 5 , . kk I 4 Gathered Flounce. 8 : ! ci Th en for to be seen as we!l as its parts. To fail to adapt th 1 t th thr 1 over: t! n Will be sent to any of our subscr hi 
and, kissing her mother good-by, start- bat oil Ruthie slept. r = : "a1 The mode illustrates one of the moat ond the ve op ft ms nt shapes. The | Costume to the occasions on which it loge no hee we sree ae pe ha " one om receipt of M 
1 off her two-mil Ik «p}) charch; it blew down the chimney, and ; in a number of differen I t be ; to fail to be j, two stitches together and put the thread 
ps are oa peer ag ‘um in the Presently a wiider gust loosened the|POPUlar skirts of the season. Fancy | .ockade hat has come in sgain as well pee t. moe OSES EE OSI SES ower across the needle, and in returning —— $1.50. 
come « own a oo with “ . 3 se imperfectly fastened door of the stove wool veiling is need in its development as the cavalier, while the stiff English dressed. oh teat aentene altel. tes Ceeenll ate the 
sen tenet the deer "Sal Oe wees and flang it open, ailowing some of the | 11 dark blue, trimmed at the foot with turban and also the picture-hat must needle counting as a stitch. Then knit Regular Price $2.00 rT 
ing her hand, she ran gaily down the red hot coals to fall to the floor and roll | "ne rows of narrow velvet placed above needs be included among the new Skirts lie close around the hips and another plain space of seven row, with —_ lit 
sath and went skip on off up the beyond the zinc. Ruth slept on, but no| OM° of wide width. It is worm over a styles widen out into a full circular flounce. jhree rows of holes, then a plain space Be ego paca ahd . vie % v 
: § ’ , . 3 i eas . . A . ane ve F P . 2 7 a ele : p . er young er old, wishes to know 
or toward the ones ad , longer quietly. She dreamed she was/| Petticoat of Cuban red taffeta. The’ “Bonnets with strings will be worn In some models the flounce is trimmed of three rows. and then begin the towel — fo 
‘How I do love unexpected things!” Joan of Arc, bound to the stake, with ye part of the 7 fits the —o by older women, and the bonnets them- with a narrow prffing at the lower center. t} 
° xpec gs. ante y| closely, five gores being comprised in! ov) 0c0 wi . * thi +y were last hem, says ¢ change : - | 
ae - > cruel flames cree bout her J - I selves will be larger than they were la em, says an exchange. or the three selvedge stitches. k } 
she exclaimed, giving herself a little ‘he cruel flames creeping up a pw ete seo th @ : e 5 ‘ ws Sais, Sreinn-uger neem i After the three selvedge stitches, knit < . 
hag of satisfaction. “It’s lots more feet. They had not touched her yet, aiek aoe ee oan as eye year. : bg y tay og nay he — ware ied ea nae ieee _ omen two plain, two seam, two plain, two wners 0 arin ‘. ~ 
» rt for . 7. but the smoke stifled her. She turned| ‘ ' ; . Se » s smart little toques in jet, felt or veivet. leir scarcity makes the few stillshown . acseen the adie endl itl — 
fun than knowing beforehand. Grand : ° om shoking, | founding in front and slopes gradually |q..¢,.. re ‘bans and toques will! look decidedly old-fashioned. Some | °@2™?,2°toe? th need e, & nding with If You are desirous to o- 
ma will be glad to see me,” she went &8nd coughed, then started up choking, pes | ’ The soft velvet turbans anu toq ) ; ; ; the selvedge. and knit back in precisely 
on musing as she trudged over the With a wild cry, wide awake now, to| ‘© the centre at the back. The lower! 46 worn more during the autumn than skirts without the flounce are trimmed j)6 came order. P \ ! Ne 0 
frozen mae ‘and that evil be nice, find the church full of smoke. | Portion is in full flounce style graduat- any other style of hat, and it is consid- with machine embroidery, outlining an The next time (which is the third SELL, RENT, E ( A ut - 
Then radma’s things always taste ns Quickly as the stiffened limbs would| 4 to give the correct length to the ered very sinart with an all black gown apron yoke or running down the length Mires: ae * eo ee ee ; a ‘ Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privile os 
1 = i anat Clare will be cure to allow, the little girl made her way into skirt, the lower edge is quite straight, to have a hat of some bright color. of the seams Lines of trimming run- eters the _ er, kni ae ‘ tg ae : buying, now is the time to list them Sich os ex 
fet Ap se the mere 8 I like t st, | the vestibule, seized the bell rope, and| #24 measures about tive yards, the up- Riack hats with a toach of white or ning round the skirt are quite out of *W° oe SS ey Se es eee | eee ma PROPERTY. denn te : 
aa pet -- Ne I ae oe ‘gi " fe pulled with all her strength Ding !| Pet edge is gathered with a heading vellow are worn with very smart re- | date. — | —— back m the — pecialty of FARM PROPERTY. 8 
. = ve And, a pendiagrenesll “ : aaa | 1 joined to lower edge of the gored * : 1” , 4 sided ee > bringi order. he whole center of the towel - 
, rack a . 2s know Dong! ding! dong! Out upon the wild} #84 J} ‘scl 8 ae gv ception gowns. The styles are decided- Fashion’s wheel is constantly bringing ‘ Hg . toa Stowe fm NAN R 
ley to crack nnts. He does know how aa Png hy tf : ..| upper portion. The fulness at the back . eth iy snot to be to light styles of former years. Just iS 4 "epetition of these four tines. The MASS. PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 
to crack nuts better than anvbody [| Winter wind was flang the sound; fas-| ; : ly marked as to shape, and are g t) } ! 
ver saw. I’m real glad Aunt Clara ter and faster fell the strokes. ‘+Fire!| 80 be arranged in plaits or gathers as rashly bought. To choose a becoming now it is the overskirt and polonaise 
montiod him! ase tee it is cold!” Fire! Fire!” One after another took | Preferred. Skirts in this style may be! not this year will involve some expen- which are being resurrected from the ~ rh 
And she thrust her bands deeper into up the cry, but still the bell kept up its | made of silk, cotton or woolen goods of | diture of time. oblivion into which they had sunk. Or, wn 
ber matt, and ran ell the way down the (quick, loud call; still Ruth pulled and| light weigh’, and any preferred mode The English walking hat has been | rather than the true polonaise, we see FREE COUPON. i ve 
hill and through the village and up the tugged. And so, tugging and pulling, | ot decoration aay be adopted. To fashionable for an unprecedentedly long the trimming on the skirts so arranged | he 
next hill before pausing avain. She pale and exhausted, but plucky still,| ™@ke this skirt in the medium size will time, and kas been worn both winter as to imitate the fall of the overskirt. Cat this out po RAE YS. RY LA ey enna wi 
had senched the church by this ene they finally found her. ieee © 1-2 vards of * loch , material. and summer made of straw, feit, velvet Some models of the true polonaise reach — : th 
and as she stood there in the biting Yes, she had saved the church; {there| The pattern, (462, 18 cot in sizes for & ang ror summer, all sorts of thin mate- almost to the lower hem of the skirt, WARD'S INOQDOROUS CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD. oe 
wind to regain her breath she heard Was no doubt about that. On such a} 22, 24, <0, 26 and 50-inch waist meas- rials over a skeleton frame. Asit has and end in deep pointed tabs; at the | mai 
the sound of the organ from within wild night there would be no possible; "Fe With coupon, 10 cents. been worn so long it cannot well be waist a broad belt or sash covers the } ENOUGH FOR 50 PLANTS. as 
‘-Why, there’s Mr. Mace practising!” chance for it by the time the fire had classed with the new fashions; but at break. Other polonai-es open in front, 4 Your plante will blossom more full and remain longer in flower. The fra- 
she exclaimed. ‘“T must slip in and been discovered from without. all the openings it was to be seen forming a second skirt, a grance is eS i. een much larger ; 
listen just a moment and warm my toes ‘It was a mighty lucky thing for us changed in many respects—the trim- The short apron overskirt isa favorite ? B 
abit at the sametime. I hadn’t any that [ locked you in, Miss Ruth,” said) ming differently arranged, lower in new model for slender figures, the long Enclose ten cents in cash or postage stamps ‘ pay for costs, to the thi 
idea it wae so cold!” And opening the Mr. Mace when he met her the next day effect than last year but with higher polonaise open ng down the front of the Mass. Ploughman, - - Boston, Mass. ho 
door she stepped quietly in, and curled COmiong out of church. ‘‘I think tha crowr. and made ina braided chenille skirt, being more suitable for stouter tai 
up in one of the first pe vs, closing her | the village owes me a debt of gratitude, | felt. tis not going to be fashionable women. Most of these latter models ' do 
eyes as she often did while listening to #d that I ought to be the hero insua i Oo lave tve crowa and brim of these et ge in true princess shape, one piece ow 
music, which she dearly loved. The| of you, my dear,” hats of different material this year, and | wi'h the waist. - ~~ 
church was perched ha'f way up the But only Ruthie and her mother knew uany of them are made ¢ nurely ot vel- Separate waists are still seen, bat usu- 23999999999999999.29942999999999999999999 9, ho 
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startling sounds ; and the huge, glowing | 


wider than the sailors worn during the 
eye, staring at her through the dark- | 


summer, and the crown is much higher; 


This offer is unrivalled...: 


tles of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable | 
pack- | 


‘ Compound, and used three 
ness, cast the corners into deeper gloom, | but the hats require to be worn as far ages of Sanative Wash, and can say 
~~ and invested them with imaginary - The Glenwood agent has them. over the face as ever. There are one} 7 am perfectly cured. Ido not think Address: 
=. or two styles of stiff sailors that are 


I could have lived long if Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s medicine had not helped me.” 
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But suddenly, as she stood there in he| much smaller, trimmed with a bunch of 
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OUR HOMES. 
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WHEN NUTS ARE RIPE, 


A crisp wind flitting the yold leaves down 
From the whimpering beeches’ glimmering 
he Dis; 
rhe t sun tanning the walnuts brown 
And tinting the woods with scarlet lights; 
rhe met rasp of the equirrel’s call; 
he iejay’s seream in the maples, then 
A sy , and thud as the ripe nuts fall 
\r ve tauch with the glee of “nutting | 
iguin.’ i 3 ste 3 oe 
hen it's over the bills when the day is new, 
\nd the hoarfrost gleams on the wayside | 
yTuss, 
And the webs in the hazel dip with dew 
And bar the patch where the cattle pass. 


The ways are wet to the eaver feet 
hat romp in a race to the nutting ground, 
But the bypaths dry ere the nutters meet 


Where the treasures of tree and bush are 
found. 
hen it’s over the hills when the daylight 
wanes, 
And the heart is light from the happy quest 
Of the burden that cheers while its glad weight 
palbs 
rill the muscles thrill for the joy of rest. 
So we watch the gold and the red grow bright, 
And echo the squirrel’s gay call, when 
lhe hoarfrost gleams in the autumn light, 
And we dream of the pleasure of *‘*nutting 
AWAIN 


Chicago Record. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CUR- 
TAINS. 


We all know that appearances are de- 
eeitful. Every one can look back in 
his life to more than one occasion when, 
led away by that most delusive thing, 
circumstantial evidence, he has been 
firmly convinced, for the time being, of 
the guilt of some innocent person. The 
melancholy experience of Mrs. Crumpet 





isacase in point. She was a kindly, 
jolly, middle-aged woman, happily mar- 
ried, plenty of money and plenty of 
friends. The most intimate of these 
numerous friends was Mrs. Brown. 
Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Crumpet had 
been school friends together, and al- 


though Mrs. Crumpet now lived in Bal- 
timore while Mrs. Brown lived in New 


York, the old intimacy had never been 
allowed to cool. Mrs. Brown was a 
state! digntied woman, with a suy- 
gestion in her manner of the old school. 
At the time this episode in their lives 
begins, Mrs. Brown had been in New 
O ins and was thinking of returning 
home when she received a letter from 
Mrs. Crumpet. 
lb you know, dear Jane,” it began, 
s now over a year since | have 
seen you. Do manage to give mea 
tt f your time on your way home. 
We are jist getting the bonse in order 
for t summer and preparing to go to 
n lf we are in the conntry 
pla vyhen you and John pass through 
Ba ne to us for as loDY a Vis- 
j ! we W make you com- 
t f we are s‘ill in town, 
me to us, 1 beg, and take us as weare 
if youd t come, I shall feel as if it 
s be 3 1 do not care to make any 
see your old friend. You 
i i Lt su a rmination, I re- 
eTn oft . 
Wi t Mrs. Brow iswered 
Dear Amelia—We will come to you 
Chursday of next week. We can stay 
on ne night, as George is now 
very anxious to complete the arrange- 
ments for the new house. I hope you 
wi in town and allow me to study 
the proportion and arrangement of the 
mahogany room I am quite deter- 
mined to have one in the new house 
e j ’ etc., et 
Thursday morning Mr. and Mrs. 
HB yn arrived in Baltimore and found 
ids were sti in the town 
us the carpets were up, the cur- 
ns were down, the sofas and chairs 
lone n overs, th *handeliers 
swathed in the ghastly white bays that 
lig the heart of the good southern 
housekeeper; a fearful odor of tar, tur- 
pentine and camphor perv ided = the 
whole house. After such a_ cordial 
greeting from Mrs. Crumpet that Mr. 
ind Mrs. Brown quite forgot the mo- 
mentary feeling of discomfort caused 
by the aspect of the house, they were 


shown to the room called ‘“‘the mahog- 
any room’’ by Anne, a maid who had 
been with Mrs. Crumpet long enough 
to feel that she owned Mr. and Mrs. 
Crumpet as well the whole estab- 
lishmen‘. This room was the joy and 
pride of Mrs. Crumpet’s life. It was 
turnished with rare pieces of rich old 
iny, Which had been in her fami- 


Aas 


manoy 


ly for generations. The ceilings and 
walis were tinted soft, mellow shades 
of a lighter tone of mahogany color. 
The room was generally hung with cur- 
tains ymbination of delicious shades 
rf iwny yellow, richly embroidered 
ind hc avily lined; these were now put 
iway in preparation for the move to 
the vuntry, which took place the next 
day 

That night the two old friends had a 
yng talk, each feeling that as Mrs. 
brown would be obliged to take the 
early train the next morning they must 
improve their opportunities. When 
Mrs. Brown finally went to her room, 


tired out, she found Mr. Brown already 


in bed in rather a perturbed state of 
mind. With a bed it certainly is ‘‘hand- 
some is that handsome does.” Now, 


the stately mahogany four pos‘er was 
ungnestionably good to look at, but 
Mr. Brown had found that it was not 
good to lie upon; the mattress settled 
into an obstinate hollow in the middle. 
Mr. Brown, who took a serious view of 
life in general, and his night’s rest in 
particular, was sitting bolt upright, the 
pictare of woe and despair. 

Mrs. Brown, being a woman of re- 
source, proceeded to try and remedy 
this state of things. ‘Now, if I only 
had one of those Marseilles quilts, 
George,” she said, opening and peering 
into the recesses of a heavy drawer, ‘‘I 
could fold it up and fill that hollow by 
putting it between the upper and lower 
mattress. Ah, just the thing!” she 
cried, triumphantly. ‘Come, hold the 
candle, George,” and she proceeded 
with great energy to lift a long pile of 
what she thought was smoothly folded 
quilts, and carefally removing two long 
pins stuck in the top, arranged the pile 
in the hollow between the two mat- 
tresses. After her unwonted exertions 
she went to sleep and slept the sleep of | 
the just. 

The next morning all was hurry and 


confusion to be in time for the early | 





train. The trunk firmly declined to! 
shut, and only yielded to the united ef. | 


forts of Anne the maid, and Mr. Brown | 


when Mrs. Brown majestically sat her- | 
self upon it until the key was turned 
in the lock. 

As the parlor car was nearing New 
York, Mrs. Brown, who was indulging 
in a nap in her comfortable chair, 
awoke with a start. 

“George,” she said, ‘‘we omitted to 
remove the quilts from between the 


| mattresses.” 


That afternoon Mrs. Crumpet was 
putting on her bonnet, preparing to 
drive to the country place, when Anne| 
dashed into the room with little cere-| 
mony. She was in a state of great ex-| 
citement. The curtains had disappeared | 
from the guest room! 


‘Nonsense Anne,” said Mrs. Crum-| bread before, and euch shtuff as it is!|riverence,” says Oi, ‘and will yez ate 


pet. ‘Look again.” 

«It’s no use it will be to look again, | 
ma’am,” said Anne, smoothing her 
apron nervously. ‘sYisterday, with me | 
own hands, ma’am, I folded thim blessed | 
cartains in an old quilt and put thim in 
the lowest drawer of what you call 
the ‘chiffonear.’ With two big pins I 
pinned thim. Yisterday with me own 
ears, ma’am, I heard Mrs. Brown a-say- 
ing as she meant to have a room the 
very likeness of ours. When I was 
a-tidying the room just now I sees the 
two Lig pins on the dresser. ‘*What’s 
that?” says I, and I turns to thechiffon- 
ear drawer. ‘The curtains clean gone! 
It’s a warrant | would be sending, 
ma’am.” 

This was poured out without a breath, 
while Mrs. Crumpet stood aghast. 

‘«\ warrant after what, Anne?” 

‘‘After Mrs. Brown, ma’am, as has 
our curtains, ma’am,” answered Anne | 
undauatedly. 

‘Leave the room, Anne,” said Mrs. 
Crumpet, in an unusually sharp voice 
for that amiable woman. 

‘‘Leave the room it may b>,” Anne 
went on muttering; ‘it’s Mrs. Brown 
bas them curtains, and she a-sitting on 
the top of the trunk so grand like toshut 
it over our curtains!” 

Mrs. Crumpet pinned her bonnet with 
trembling hands, and mechanically tied 
the ribbons in a jaunty bow under her 
leftear. Whatcould it mean? Anne 
had been with her for over twenty 
years; in that time nothing of which 
she had cuarge had been mislaid. The 
woman was faithfulness personified, but 
the idea that Jane could take her cur-| 
tains was, of course, not to be enter- 
tained for one minute. Jane was most 
letermined;: if she wanted a thing she 
had it, but in such a way as that. 

Every servant in the house was sum- 
moned and, superintended by Mrs. 
Crumpet, carefully searched the room. 
The curtains were not there. 

Mrs. Crumpet drove to her country 
place in a subdued and melancholy 
trame of mind. 

In the little sitting room opening out 
of her be¢room, in the country house, 
was a photograph frame in which was 
1 collection of photographs of Mrs. 
Brown. The first was taken with Mrs. 
Crampet when and Mrs. Brown 
were at Mme. Chicare’s school togeth- 
er, two simpering school girls hand in 
hand. The last was very recent. Mrs. 
Brown was taken in a black velvet, and 
was most imposing and dignified. As 
Mrs. Crnmpet looked at this one she 
seemed to hear Anne’s voice saying, 


she 


‘‘And she a-:itting on top o’ the 
trunk so vrand like to shut it over our 


curtains!” 

Sie turned away from the photo- 
graphs with a puzzled, worried look, 
but the next morning found her study- 
ing Mrs. Brown’s tace again. 

During the summer Mrs. Brown 
wrote to Mrs. Crumpet usual, and 
was 8urprised at receiving no answer. 

In the autumn, however, a long let- 
ter from Mrs. Crumpet arrived. This 
letter distressed Mrs. Brown. She fear 
ed her old friend who was getting on in 
life now (Mrs. Crumpet was two vears 
older than Mrs. Brown) must b2 break- 


4S 


ing up! No one could have denied 
that the letter was incoherent. It be- 


gan with a burst of affection for herold 
friend; it spoke of Anne; it dashed off 
from Anne to that they bad only come 
in from the country the day before— 
only, however, to return to Anne, to 
say that she feared Anne was not a3 
careful in turning mattresses as she 
shouldbe! It ended with more expres- 
sions of undying affection—but the 
postscript (which is the moral of this 
episode,) was what Mrs. Brown found 
the most puzzling. What rhyme or 
reason could there bein Mrs. Crumpet’s 
writing ,— 

“PP, 58.—Remember, Jane, remember, 
never allow yourself to forget the truth 
of the old saying: believe nothing you 
hear, end only half you see.” ; 





Spiritual Consciousness 

Man is an infinite little copy of God. 
This is glory enough for me. I am a 
man, an invisible atom, a drop in the 
the ocean, a grain of sand on the shore. 
But, little asl am, I feel that God is in 
me, because I can bring forth out of my 
chaos. I make books, which are crea- 
tions. I feel in myself the future life. 
lL am like a forest which has been more 
than once cut down: the new shoots 
are stronger than ever. I know I am 
rising toward the sky. The sunshine 
isonmy head. The earth gives me its 
generou3; sap, but heaven lights me 
with the reflection of unknown worlds. 
You say th? soulis only the result of 
our bodily powers. Why, then, is my 
soul more luminous when my bodily 
powers begin to fail? Winter ison my 
head, but eternal spring is iu my heart. 
There I breathe at this moment the fra- 
grance of the lilacs, the violets, and the 
roses, as twenty years ago. The near- 
er I approach the end, the more plainly 
I hear the immortal symphonies of the 
worlds which invite me. 

It is marvellous, yet simple. It isa 
fairy tale, and yet it is historic For 
half acentury I have been writing my 
thoughts in prose and verse, history, 
and philosophy, drama, romance, tradi- 
tion, satire, ode and song. I have tried 
all. but I feel that I have not said a 
thousandth part of whatisinme. When 
I go down to the grave, I can say, like 
many others, I have finished my day’s 
work; but I cannot say I have finished 
my life. My days will begin again the 
next morning. The tomb is not a blind 
alley, itis a thoroughfare. It closes 
on the twilight to open on the dawn.— 
Victor Hugo. 


/ever set eyes on. 


BRIDGET’S LIGHT BREAD. 


—— 
| 


3Y THE WIFE OF AN HONEST MILLER. | 


Pat and me have lived together these 
twenty year and Oiv baked warm biscuit 
for him three toimesa day a)! that time. 
A body would suppose any living mon 
would be satisfied wid that, but we none 
of us know what will come to us. Iver 
since Pat began working for Mr. Law- 
rence, the miller, he has made me loife 


pritty as her face,” says Ol, showing the 
loaf, 

‘I will tell her, Bridget,” says he, 
a lifting his hat all covered with flour 
as it was. ‘‘S:ch bread as that makes 
a miller proud of his trade,” says he, 
laughing in his jolly wey. 


Oi, ‘‘and yer may well be for ye are as 
gooda miller as ever was and yer pretty 
wife is a foine breadmaker. 

‘‘Thank you, Bridget,” says he, and 
he lifted his hat again as he shtarted on. 





a burthen to me intoirely by telling what | 
fuine light bread Mrs. Lawrence makes. | 
Ha says her bread is loike the snow-| 
flakes, so soft and white, with such a | 
delicate brown crusht and he wished Oi 
could just tashte it. 

‘‘Faith,” said Oi, ««Oive tashted liogbt | 


Didn’t Norah McFiarity make lioght 
bread with a crusht as black as that 
shtove and the inside loike dough? 
And didn’t Eileen O'Connor bake loight 
bread that you could hardly cut wid a 
hatchet? And Mrs. Milligin, poor dar- 
lint, forgot to put yeasht in her sponge; 
then Katie, the spalpeen, let the foire | 
go out intoirely while the bread was | 
baking. Mrs. Milligan had jast shtepped 
out a minute to stop the pig and was| 


‘«He is a rale gintleman, is Harry Law- 
rence,” thinks Oi, a looken’ after bim. 
Then Oi went back into the kitchen 
to finish me cooking. Just as Oi was a 
dishin’ up the pork and praties who 
should come in but the praste. 
‘We was jist ready for supper, yer 


wid us the night? We will be plazed to 
have vez,” says Ui, and Oi began a cut- 
ting my bread the long way of the loaf, 
as Mrs. Lawrence tould me to. ‘It 
looks better cut the long way of the 
loaf, Bridget,” says she, as Oi was 
started home the day before. | 

‘‘Well, his riverence set down to the 
table as sociable loike as yer plaze. It’s 


“Proud of yer flour are yez?” says | 


| intection should be effectively carried 
out after every death from consump- 
tion. 





Helen Gould and Her Good Works. 


| The train stopped at Irvington-on- | 


the-Hudson anda score of children got 
off. They were all crippled. Some 
hobbled on crutches. 
hunchbacks. Four young women ac- 
companied them, like shepherdesses. 
Four stages were waiting. Eventually | 
these drove away, each with a flock of | 
crippled lambs and a shepherdess. 

That was Helen Gould’s house party 
on the way to Lyndhurst, her home. 
While those children of the tenements 
were her guests, they were to her as 
the children of her own brother. She 
romped with the boys—the newsboys 
and the bootblacks. 

That is Helen Gould’s life. Also, it 
is the way she spends her money. Her 
annual income amounts to $1,000,000— 
or nearly $3,000 a day. Of this the 
smallest sum is spent on Helen Gould’s | 
clothes. The largest part is given se- 
cretly to the poor and _ struggling. | 











foine bread yes have, Bridget,” says he, 
as he finished eating the first slice. 


|Among her most intimate friends she | 


talkin’ wid me over the fence. Truth! | ‘Thanks, yer reverence,” says Oi, ‘‘and | often alludes to her fortune as “my fath- | 


an’ Oi wish you had seen that bread, it 


wasn’t loike a snowflake, Oi warrant. | 


Howly mither! Ouveseen enough loight | at that same male—may his dhrames be | noiselessly.” 


bread intoirely.” 

But one day Pat was talk‘n’ about the 
bread and says he, ‘*We used to have 
loite bread in ould Vireland,” says Pat; | 
‘‘my mither used to make it, heaven rist | 


will yez have another piece?” 
Faith, and his worship ate four slices 


plizant—and Pat finished the loaf. 
Note: The recipe given by Mrs. Law- 
rence to Bridget when carefully fol- 
lowed, makes bread as delicious as one 
could desire. To double the recipe, add 


er’s money.” 

Miss Gould’s maxim is: ‘*‘Do good 
The love of crippled 
children or the gratitude of the bedrid- 
den is more to her than brass band and 
news headlines. Socicty looks at Hel- 
en Gould askance. She does not believe 
in visiting lists nor in afternoon teas. | 


her cowl, but her bread wasn’t loike| one gallon more water and one-half| She declines to become a patroness of 


Mrs. Lawrence’s.” | 

Niver a word did Oi say then, so sur- 
prised was Oi that Pat would say any 
woman could bake better than his mith- 
er, peace to her ashes! But thinks Oi, 
in the morning bright and early QOi’l 
be going over to Mrs. Lawrence’s to 
see her bread, and maybe learn how to 
make it, for Pat is as good a bye a3 iver 
lived and if he loikes loite bread better 
than biscuit the loight bread he shall 
have, and that roight at home. So Oi 
wint to Mrs. Lawrence and tould her 
what Pat said. 

‘Now darlint,” says Oi, ‘“‘would yez 
be for letting me see a bit of your 
bread ?” 

‘Certainly, Bridget,” says she, as 
swate as ye plaze, and she showed me 
four loaves of as pritty bread as yez 
Then she cut a slice 
from one loaf and spread some fresh 
yellow butter on it and sid, ‘suppose 
you eat a piece, Bridget, and see if Pat 
is a good jidge of bread.” 

Faith it was fit for a quane, an’ O. 
towld her so. ‘*And now,” says Oi, 
‘‘maybe yez would be for te!ling me 
how yez made it.” 

‘Certainly,’ says she, an’ she wint 
on, but she didn’t talk Oirish hke Oi 
do. ‘Yesterday when I was getting 
dinner I boiled six good-sized potatoes 
in three quarts of wather. While they 
were boiling I took a large-mouthed jar 
that holds over a gallon and put into it 
one-fo rth of a cup of salt, two-thirds 
of a cup of sugar and one cup flour; 
then I poured a little cold wather ia the 
jar and shtirred the mixture antil it, 
was free from lumps. When the pota- 
toes were done I poured tae boiling 
wather from them into the jar; thin 
after mashing the potatoes until they 
were very fine I put thim in the jar and 
shtirred the mixturethoroughly. Then 
I put one and one-half cakes of yeast 
foam in acap of Jukewarm wather to 
soften. When it became soft, and the 
mixture in the jar became cool, that is, 
about as warm as new milk, I[ added 
the yeast foam and another quait of 
warm wather. This made a gallon of 
the mixture, which is enough for two 
bakings. I make four loaves at a baking, 
or three loaves and a pan of light rolls.” 

‘‘Buat the flour, darlint,” says Oi. 
‘One cup of flour wouldn’t thicken all 
of that wather. ‘‘No” says she; ‘‘it 
doesn’t want to be thick. It looks about) 
like battermilk. After I added the 
yeast foam I set the jar on the back of 
the shtove over night. I shtirred ittwo 
or three times, during the afternoon, 
though it is not really necessary, but I 
think it may make the bread a little 
nicer.” 

‘An when did yez set your sponge?” 
says Ui; ‘‘not this morning surely, or 
faith, and yez wouldn’t have had your 
bread baked at tin o’clock at all.” 

‘‘No,” said she, laughing soft like, ««I 
didn’t set anysponge. This morning I 
sifted some flour into my bread-bowl 
and after shtirring my yeast thoroughly, 
I poured one-half of it into the flour and | 
mixed it up a little shtiffer than biscuit 
dough. Then I greased a milk crock 
and put the dough into it and set it by 
the stove for half or three-quarters of 
an hour; by that time the crock was 
full. I don’t like to let my bread get 
too light at first. Then I made it into 
loaves and greased the loaves on top as 
thoroughly as I had already greased the 
pans into which I put the loaves. I let 
the bread rise a second time for perhaps 
an hour, until the loaves had doubled 
their original size. By this time my 
oven was hot and I put the bread in 
and baked it an hour, turning it once. 
When the bread was done I took it out 
of the pans and set it by an open win- 
dow until the crusht became as soft as 
you see it now, then I wrapped it in a 
cloth until quite cool, when I put it in 
the bread box.” | 

‘¢‘Faith and it’s a big job to make it,” 
says Oi. 

“Oh, no,” says she, smiling loike, 
‘‘after you have made it once in this way | 
you will think it azy; the first time will | 
be the hardest because you are then 
learning how to makeit. You already 
have the yeast for your second baking 
and all you will have to do is to mix up 
your dough, and bake it. I have had 
my bread baked three hours from the 
time | mixed it up.” 

‘Bless yer swate loife,” says Oi, 
“Oi ll thryit once onyway and if it is 
as foine as yours Oi’! not begrudge the | 
toime.” 

And thry it I did, that day noon, and 
the next day me bread was out of the 
oven at tin o’clock and if anything it 
was foiner than Mrs. Lawrence’s, the 
blissed angel that she is. And that 
night as Oi was agetting supper who 
should pass the gate but Mr. Lawrence. 
Oi picked up a loaf of me bread and 
shtepped to the door; ‘‘wait a minute, 
Mr. Lawrence, will yez,” says Oi. 
“Tell yer swate wife Oi made some 


” 


more of all the other ingredients-— 
Ohio Farmer. 








Hints about the Prevention of 
Consumption. 


The Committee on Health of Glas- 
gow hope that all citizens will read this 
paper carefully, and observe the in- 
structions wich it contains, and any 
others given by the medical attendant 
with the same end in view: 

Con umptien is an acquired, not an 
hereditary, disease. 

What a child may inherit is not the 
seed, but the ‘‘good ground” in which 
the seed will grow readily. 

This is known as a “‘hereditary pre- 
disposition to consumption.” Special 
care Ought to be taken to protect per- 
sons possessing it from any chance of 
catching the disease. 

Colds, sore throats, infectious dis- 
eases (especially measles, whooping 
cough, scarlet and enteric fevers), in- 
temperance, over-crowding, darkness, 
dampness, stale air—in short, whatever 
lowers health, produces a predisposition 
to consumption altogether apart from 
pedigree. 

Consumption of the lungs is only one 
of the many forms of disease caused by 


a minute living creature (germ or 
microbe)—tke bacillus of tubercle. 
Every case of consumption has re- 


ceived this bacillus, ether from man or 
beast (milk, flesh), and may pass it on 
to man or beast. 

Good health, local and general, is 
like a coat of mail aginst the attacks of 
the bacillus or tubercle. 

Every person suffering from con- 
sumption suffers from a disease which 
may be communicated to other per- 
sons. This takes place through the 
spit, which contains bacilli. 

So long as the spit is moist it can do 
no harm, unless under such circum- 
stances as are dealt with in Rules 6 and 


f-. 

The spit is gravely dangerous only 
when allowed to dry, become dust, and 
so infect the air we breathe. 

The surest way to form infectious 
dust is to spit in a handerchief and put 
it in the pocket or beneath the pillow, 
or to spit upon the floor. 

The same result follows if spit is 
smeared over bed-clothes, night dresses, 
etc., or, in the case of men, Over mous- 
tache or beard. 

Practically, then, a case of consump- 
tion may be made perfectly harmless by 
preventing the spit from becoming 
dust. 

1. Jndoors.—The greatest care is 
necessary. Dust in closed places is the 
dust which infects. 


sawdust), or spit into a rag or piece of 
paper, to be burned at once or thrown 
into the w. c. 

2. Out of doors.—Dast is not so read- 
ily formed in our damp climate, and itis 
disinfected by sunshine and fresh air. 
It is, therefore, better to spit on the 
ground than into a handkerchief or into 
anything which is to be put into one’s 
pocket except a spit bottle, such as may 
be had for a small sum. 
spit over a street gully or into the gut- 


ter, never On the pavement, and never | 


in a tramcar, ’bus, cab, or railway car- 
riage. Never swallow the spit; it may 
infect the bowels. 

3. If a handkerchief or other article 


is soiled with tuberculous; spit, keep it | 


wet until it can be boiled and washed. 


t. Empty the contents of the spittoon | 


down the w. c., and clean the spittoon 
with boiling water. A little carbolic 


acid will keep the flies away; these | 


carry off infective matter. 

5. In cleaning rooms occupied by 
consumptives, capture the dust with 
damp dusters and tea leaves or damp 
sawdust used in sweeping. Do not 
chase it about or stir it up. Boil the 
dusters; burn the sawdust and tea 
leaves. 

6. No spoon, cap, or other article 
which has been applied to the mouth of 
a consumptive ought to be used by a 
healthy person until it has been care- 
fully washed. The remains of food left 
by a consumptive ought not to be used 
by the healthy. 

7. No consumptive ought to kiss or 
be kissed, except on the cheek or brow. 

No consumptive mother should 
give suck. : 

9. Consumptive persons 
have a bed to themselves. 

10. Sanlight and fresh air are never- 
failing disinfectants. Use them freely. 

N. B.—Consumption is pot commu- 
nicable by the breath or perspiration. 
It these precautions are attended to, 
there is no danger to the healthy in the 
‘ordinary intercourse of the family or 
| society. 


ought to 


DISINFECTION. 


Use a spittoon | 
containing a little water (not sand or | 


Failing this, | 


social functions; will not attend din-| 
| ners, receptions, operas nor balls, she 
will not join in the dress parade at) 
Newport, the hounds at Hempstead, | 
nor the social tide at Hamburg or Nice, | 
Nor has she use for yachts, fast horses, | 
rare jewels and astonishing toilets. She 
leads a most exclusive life—that is, she | 
excludes fashionable society. 

To her, society women are al] alike— | 
like clothespins. She prefers individu- | 
alism. Sae engages in charity as in| 
business, teaches Sabbath schoo), and is | 
a Caristian woman, yet she is not to be| 
considered as one of charity's Jay sis- 
ters. 

She helped very materially to build 
the University of New York, by the 
way, and it was in the woman’s law 
class of taat democratic university that 
she obtained her knowledge of things 
legal. Long before her tether’s deata 
she knew she would one diy control 
great wealth. So, after leaving Dr. 
Gardner’s school on Fiith avenue, where 
she received her early education, she 
entered the university and took the 
regular Jaw course with other young 
women. To avoid publicity, she did 
not graduate, but she left the schvol 
with a clear idea of what is meant by 
law. 

She conducts her charitable enterprises 
as the Goulds conduct business—conser- 
vatively and in person, and nct through 
lawyers oragents. She distributes per- 
sonally as much money as the Charity 
Organization Society. The fresh-air 
farm and cripples’ home, which she 
established at Woody Crest, near her 
Lyndhurst, is an example to all benevo- 
lent societies. There during t»e spring 
and summer, she feeds, clothes, shelters, 
and helps educate hundreds of children. 
Each company of youngsters stay two 
weeks, and, like soldiers at the state} 
camp, the outgoing leaves the camp in 
perfect condition for the incoming. 
The children are made t» feel that they 
are gue-ts of Helen Goull, and not 
obje ts of ciarity. And the farm, like 
all her benevolent work, is conducted 
on a business basis and without red 
tape. 

Her assistants are her chosen friends; 
young women who are nct soci ty belles, 
but workers. She prefers tailor-made 
gowns because they are plain. But she 
is not a patron of fashionable tailors nor 
Fifth avenue milliners. Those who 
make her gowns and her hats are her 
friends. Though Miss Gould works 
hard from morning till night yet she 
needs several secretaries. These, too, 
are herfriends. Taus, in various ways, | 
she gives employment to a regiment of 
teachers, typewriters, seamstresses, mil- 
liners and nurses. 

Her age is about twenty-seven, and 
she has been all her life preparing for | 
her present work. While her father| 
lived, she devoted herself to him; was | 
his friend and companion. In her, Jay | 
Gould sanght a glimpse of what it 
really meant to live. Then he died, sad- 
hearted. None knew and loved Jay) 
Gould as did the daughter who drove 
him to the station every morning; 
who, when she could, hid the news- 
papers from him; who would have 
shielded him from the world’s con- 
tumely. Since his death the daughter 
has built to his memory a gray stone 
church with beautiful windows in a 
green field near her father’s birthplace | 
in Rockland county. And when she is 
weary she goes there and kneels and 
bows her head. 


which her father left undone. The 
daughter’s life may eventually spread 
sunshine over tha shadows cast by the 
\father’s image. Philosophers who say 
| Jay Gould evaded the law of reciprocity 
by giving back nothing to the world 
‘from which he took so much, overlook 
Helen Gould.—The Inland. 








Measure thy life by loss instead of gain, 
Not by the wine drunk, but by the wine poured 
forth: i 

For life’s strength standeth in life’s sacrifice, 

And whoso gives the most has most to give. 
The covetous person lives asif the 

world were made altogether for him, 

and not he for the world; to take in 

everything and to part with nothing.— 

Robert Southey. 


After all, the kind of world one car- 
ries about in one’s self is the impor- 
tant thing; and the world outside takes 
all its grace, color and value from that. 
—J. R. Lowell. 


| It is an epoch in a soul’s life when the 
| realization comes that mere feeling may 
be dissipation if not translated into ac- 
| tion, into life. It is all very well to 
have a great love for humanity in one’s 
heart; but, if one cannot translate it in- 
'to love and tenderness and patience for 
|those im cne’s daily life, it is but a 
dissipation of force and power.—Sel- 





bread like hers to-day and truth itisas It is necessary that washing and dis- | ected. 





One or two were |! 


year at 5 per cent. 


|} nay by machine. 


FARMS FOR SALE. 








Y{ rat RE FARM 2 miles to village, 1 to sta 
e tion and post-office; overlooks large pond; 
| 20 acres mowing, baliuce pasture and woodland, 

300 cords wood, keeps 10 head stock, 100 bbls, 
Baldwins or more iu season, nice grove, 2-story 
house, with sheds and carriage house, new barn 
36x48 with cellar, with 25-ton silo, shingled sides 
all painted, 2 large poultry houses, one fitted for 
early chicks capacity 500 h+ns. Present owner 
has done a profitable chicken business; can run 
bo. h cows and pouty without interfering with 
ach other. All buildings in first-class condition 
and farm also, _ for farmer or sum- 
mer resident. 700; $1000, balance $300 


Good 
Price $ 





Ce FARM—Containing 13 acres all tillage 
land, story aad half house with 2 barns ad 


jacent, Buildings old but in first-class condition; | 


good R. R. service to Hartford andN. Y. 40 rods 
from station ; adapted for ordinary truck raising; 
apples, pears and small fruits. Price $2500. 
Add) ess Collins & Reese 160 Nassau St., N. Y. 
or J. A. Willey 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 
\ JORCESTER CO. FARM, with stock and 
tools included; 84 acres, laud level, free 
from rocks, on main road, electrics to pass, 13 


miles from Worcester, 1 mile to stores, station, | 


post-office, churches and schools. House 2-story 
snd ell, 10 rooms, nice lawn, fine shade front of 
house, pleasant location ; small cottage for hired 
man. Barn 60x50, ell 40x30; piggery 15x60, with 
basement; hennery 12x24 ice house and wagon 
sheds; silos capacity 300 tons; 18 cows (Jersey 
stoc’s), 2 bulls. 6 young stock, about 50 swine, 4 
horses, 2 pair heavy harnesses. 1 pair tignt do., 
l express do., 1 light do., 1 double, 1 single wagon 
Lt horse cart and harness, Democrat carriage, 
2-horse sled, 2 sleighs, sulky plow, manure 
spreader, mowiug machine, horse rake, tedder 
potato and corn planter, seeder, W. A. Woo 
reaper and binder, McCormack corn harvester 
' Loh. p. boiler and engine, ensilage cutter and 
rrier, grist-mill, all the small tools one cap 
oiak of. Cream sold at the door for creamery, 
ve milk can be soldin town. Here is an income 
yayer. Price for all, $8000, part cash, balance 
per cent, or will trade for smaller farm. 


‘ 





NRUIT AND STOCK FARM, 6 miles to Lowell | 


’ 25 from Boston on county road. Farm con- 
tains 70 acres. 4v0 fine bearing apple trees, %& 
acre raspberries, 1 acre blackberries, 2 beds 


strawberries, 300 peach 3 and 4 yrs. old, besides | 


other fruit. 2-story house 9 rooms, 2 large part 
ure-, 4 light windows, piazzas and bay windows. 
Pump at sink, running water atbarn. Well room 
with two set boflers. Barn 60x38; 16 tie ups and 
3 stalls, fine cellar with 24 ft. space divided off 
for apple cellar; barn clapboarded and painted, 
2 ‘polaand vane. 2 henneries, 12x24 and 12x! 8. 
['wo yrs supply of wood in shed. Cuts 35 tons of 
Price $6000. 





] OUBLE VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why? 

ist. Because it is nine miles from Boston 
markets and is run as a market garden farm. 2ud. 
Every foot is valuable for building lots. Onl 


and electrics through street. Large cottage house 
12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with sub cellar: 
75 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for winte 
sash. Seld on very easy terms as a whole or in 
sections, or will exchange for property on the 
0. C. R. R. orin R. I. Personally examined. 

= 


{STABLISHED CREAM and MILK Business 
4 supplying Fitchburg trade. Intervale farm 
130 acres, finest of grass land all uncer drained, 
tree from stone. All buildings built In 1896; 
house 12 rooms, painted white and olinded; ell 
acd pantry, with refrigerator built in; 2 siles, 45 
tons each. Stock barn 40x48, 1% ft. posts; cream 
ery in one part, 20 tie ups and 4 stalls. Water 
irom spring 20 ft. above buildings, running to 
house and barns(new pipe); hennery 20x20. Up- 
aud orchard, 300 apple trees, mostly Baldwins, 
so yrs. Old; large variety other fruits, al! kinds. 
Win er of 96 and ’97 kept 24 head and 3 horses. 
oud near house supplies farm with ice. 20 cans 
f cream per week are sold at §1 per can; & ready 
sale for all skim milk at Se per can. Will sell 2 
»ws and pair horses, harnesses, farm wagon, one 
Farmer's Hanagy Wagon,” machine, hay rake, 3 
narrows, plows, cultivators, 2-horse sled, sleigh, 
*x. Wagon, al! small tools for $5300; $2000 can re- 
_ at6 percent, or will sell farm above for 
84500. 





QUMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated 
«J in one of the pleasantest towns in central 
New Hampshire, well divided; cuts 60 tons hay, 
iil by machine; keeps 25to 30 head and team. 
Valuable wood and timber lot. large amount fruit. 
r'wo-story house 2U roomsin first-class condition, 
cem nted cellar, milk cellar, ice house, % large 
sarns, Clapboarded and painted; carriage house 


20x20. Kunning water atall buildings. Borders 
4 beautiful lake for jong distance. Fine shade 
trees. Summer rustic house. Low tax rate. 
kverythiug up in firstclass shape for country 


farm or su.amer boarding place, wijh a first class 
trade established. Good sugar orchard 200 buck- 
ets. Price $4500. Very easy terms. Only 1 mile 
to two villages. Where can you find a better bar 
gain! E.H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or J. A 
WILLEY, 178 Devousbire St. 


DEAL GENTLEMAN'S HOUSE —25 miles 

from Boston, excelleut steam and electric 
service, 1 mile to P.O, Stores Churches and 
Schools. 30 acres level land free from rocks. 
Splended se* of buildings, 2-story house with ell, 
—10 finished rooms, painted white and recently 
Shingled; sets back 500 ft. from main. street 
where electrics p.ss (2 lines. Gravelled drive- 
way lined with Maple and Linden trees on both 
ties leads to house; plenty shrubby, Barn 
(painted and cupola) 33x47, 2-story s ed 35x18, 
earrage and tool house 18x30, one poult: y house 
15x2u, two others 8x10, another shed for storage 
of to ls. ete., 16x9. Fine cold well of water, 
small apple orchard bearing well, another of 
young trees just begining to bear, buildings onan 
elevation 30 ft. higher than street, Keeping at 
reser t 8 head cattle and 2 horses. Price $65C0. 
ree and clear, one thirdcan remain if desired. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS made to anyone 
)) buying this 40 acre farm, 23 miles from Bos- 
ton, by contracii: g with them for any or all 
vegetables and frvits they will grow, thus assur- 
ing the purchaser a sure market for their crops. 
Buildings are located on bigh land, supphed with 
good spri g¢ water and consist of a eee brick 
house of 12 rooms, barn and shed, 144 mile to 
school, 142 mile to churches, stores and station. 


Land is suitably divided; buildings in good repair | 


and surrounded by grand old elms and walnut 
trees. Eleven bu-heis of nuts taken from trees 
last year, on a main road, and an exceptionally 
good neighborhood. Price $22.00, * 





) Oe CRANKS READ THIS. — Situated 
within 4% mile of W. D. Hinds’ celebrated 
Peach Orchards, that for several years past have 
been awarded the prize by the Mass. Horticul- 
tural Society as the best fruit garden in the State. 
Farm contains over 100 acres land, — 
divided into tillage, pasture and wood land; lan 
rolling and free from rocks; especially adapted 
to fruit growing through this section, as it is 
above the frost line; 14% mile to Depot, 2 to 
Stores, P. Office and Church, % to School; near 
good neighbors; keeps 7 head and 4 horses; sile 
12x12; running water supplies buildings; 126 
Apple, 30 Pear, 100 Peach Trees, 1 acre Straw 
berries, 1% acre of Blackberries, (3000 qts 
Biks. 100 crates Strawberries ) 2% story house 
9 rooms; good shade; barn 36x45, ell connects 
house and barn; new shop 20x24; 2 hen hous: s; 
all buildings in goed condition. Price $3500. 
$1000. down. Apply to W. D. HINDS, Town 
end, Mass., who wi 
. A. WILLEY, 10 & 12 Federal St., Boston. 





of Lewiston and Auburn, Me., 2 miles from 
Poland Spring Hotel, % to R, R. Station, P. O. 
Stores, etc. Land level, all worked by machinery. 
| very fertile soil, buildings at junction of four 
|roads. House 9 rooms connected by woodshed 
| to large barn 110x565, tie ups for 80 head. run 
| ning water before all stock; stable lathed and 
plastered, cellar 
| sides, water tight, 2 silos. 60 and 120 tons each; 
| barn No. 2 is 40x50 for tools, grain and thresh- 
| ing; all buildings in fine repair. Ice and cream 
| house; 3 milesto one vmepe g! 6 to another; 
teams pass door, miik now soklin Portland. 20 
acres in orchard, grafted fruit, right in prime 
| Pastures all reseeded, furnish excellent feed, 
| fences first class; greatcorn land, large amount 
rown for canneries; 1 within 1 mile 3 within 

ree miles, farm now carries 30 milch cows, 4 
horses, (pr. blk. mares 2400 lbs.) 6 swine, 60 
fowls, sulky plow, 2h-corn planter (plants 2 rows 
atonce) weeder, smoothing harrow, corn hoe, 
seed sower and harrower, 3 mowing machines, 
2 or 3 horse rakes, tedder, horse pitch fork, 5-6 
hay racks, several farm wagons, tip cart, cultt- 
vators, hoes, shovels, carts and sleds, 3 each, 
D. and S. harnesses, lead do. plow do., every 
thing in way of small tools. Farm free and clear, 
will consider good property near Boston in ex- 
thange. Price $6000. Personal sold at appral- 
sal. Recent death of owner reason why the 
widow desires to sell. One ofthe sons can be 
seen by appointment at this office. An excel- 
lent opportunity to procure a banner farm is 
here offered. J. A. WILLEY,10& 12 Federal. 
St., Boston. 


| 1 OOD FARM of 60 acres, divided in tillage 
W pasture and wood land; fine land, 12 miles, 
from Boston, 1% miles from R. Road, E. Car 
and P. Office,in a city of 15,000 inhabitant 
House with 11 rooms, all in good repair, wit® 
| good celler; large 2 story carriage house in rear 
| Stable 40x70 ft., will keep 12 head of stock 
| Price $6000. Address J. A. WILLEY, 10 & 12 


| Federal St., Boston. 
QR ACRES FOR $2000. — Cottage house and 
ell, 7 rooms; 1 mile to Stores, Post Office, 
Station, ete. Water supply from fine spring; 
cuts 10 tons hay, can be made to cut more;. 
00d variety of all kinds fruit; only 24 miles from 
oston and on amain road. Barn 18x24 witt 
addition for stock, work shop, hennery for 200 
fowls, note the price $2000. 








twe | 
minutes to station, 40 trains daily; water, lights, | 


show it by appointment, o7 | 


4 G'TOCK FARM.—200 acres, 6 miles from cities | 
It seems as if Helen Gould were de-_ ; 


voting her life to doing those things | 


bottom of flat stone, cement | 


| YEVER BEFORE offered for sale; been ip 
iN family 80 years; 1% mile from station on 
eitch burg R. &8., 26 miles from Boston. 35 acres 
| tillage30O pasture, 30 wood, keeping 15 head, 8 

| horses; 8 foom house good repair, several fire 
| places. Barn 86x30, with 18 tie-ups, 3 stalls; 
| several other out-buildings. Cider mill, running 

| ordet good repair, 256xlo; good view of village 
| 14@ mile away ; 350 apple, good variety, 12 cherry, 

| 170 peach (just beginning to bear) 15 pear, 8 

| plum, 6 quince, 30 grapevines, % acre strawber- 

| ries (2 yrs, old) 1 acre asparagus. Price $§ 

% cash; stock and tools at appraisal if wanted. 

| 





TOCK and GRASS FARM 865 acres. Ome 
S mile to station and P.O. 27 to Boston. House 
9 rooms, barn 30x86, annex 22x55, shed and wag 
| on house; all “p> p pointed and in good com 
| dition; well shaded; peach, well fruited, 178 
| = ye beginning to bear, 75 
| trees, 10 cows, pair horses. 50 fowls, ail 
aaa crops, and 60 tons in barn, Price for 





UTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, wiil 
20 to 26 head; running water in all a 
ocated, every 
on pikes. 


les, pears, plums and cherries; 
., Stores; two other villages 
Good two-story house, cae 
80, one 30x40, one 20x30; 
house, 2 ells, other out- bufldings. Borders 
some sheet of water % mile. Price $4000, 
cash, which is less than buildings cost. Large 
list. of farms and village places,ifor particulars 
which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., oF 
J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston* 
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Tre HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut 
Farm. 80 acres iu tillage; 60 of this being 
= —_ La agg every foot seen ané 
ry productive. acres pasture, 60 wood an@ 
timber. 300,000 feet timber read 
Mill less than % mile of farm. ice old s 
' farm house, some 12 or 14rooms. Barns 1 
and 132x43 and connected ; piggery 127x165. 
newly pau'te land arranged n the most 
and convenient order. Cellar under entire 
divided into four sections _— water in 
r 


1 


roperty is offered 
with or without stock and tools. Ks 2 stock farm 
Senne Ge, saveetants —_ 

ally ex b otogra, at office . 
WILLEY. . aietiens 





EVEL, FREE FROM ROCKS-% mile 

stores, P. O., Schools and Church; b. 
passes door to meet every trai.. Splendid 
of buildings, house of 8 or 9 rooms, connected 
to barn and all painted white, green blinds, 
Farm contains 40 acres, borders pond on back 
and has cottage which rents in summer for 
partaes, andin fall to gunners’ Large straw- 
verry bed, apple orchard of 200 bbls. in season. 
Price only $2800. and only 25 miles from Bostom 
Lake is ¥% mile long, same wide.|Photo. at Office, 


SSEX CO.— Farm 150 acres. 2 miles te 
A-4 Station. 1 mile to electrics; 30 acres Eng: 
lish mowing, 45 pasture, 25 meadow. balance 
woodland, cuts 50 tons hay, will easily cut 76 
tons; milk sold at door; 80 apple trees, pears 
and peaches; good land. atered by well, 
springs and aqueduct. House 2 story, 12 rooms 
in good order, Barns 36x60 and 32x40 with 
sheds, cornbarn, work shop, ete. Price $9000, 
Suitable for gentleman’s farm or country resi- 
dence, in towa of low tax rate. 





LL HEALTH—Compe!s owner to seil this 27 

acre Village fruit and poultry farm, located 
in town known for its educational advantages 
Farm is 30 rods from R. R, S:ation and 4 mile 
to village. Attractive 2-story house of 13 rooms 
bay windows, handsome lawn with fine shrubbery 
and shade trees; 8 ft cellar under whole house, 
(perfect for keeping fruit). Barn 33x40 with L 
28x33; all buildings in best of condition and 
newly painted; on high land, sightly and healthy. 
Best of water in ali buildings. Milk sold ag 
door. 2% miles to city of Marlboro, 15 te 
Worcester. Land is rolling, southerly slo 
equally divided; cuts 2G6t ns hay, 100 ton sho 
keeps at present 4cows and 2 horses, but wi 
carry a much larger stock, Pcultry houses for 
300 to 400 hens; main one 25x50, 2-stories; 
others are 12x18, 12x20, 10x30. in good repair. 
Fruit consists « f 200 apple trees right in prim 
mostly Baldwins and Hubbardstons.; 260 10 38¢ 
pear trees, largely Bartletts and Seckels; can 
exhibit 30 varieties. All treesin their prime, 
fancy prices for all fruits obtained as owner can 
show. 4 acre raspberries, %4acre blackberri 
% acre strawberries; owner has an estabdlesh 
trade for small fruit in village. This is without 
doubt one of the best places on the market to 
day and is sold only because ot the owner having 
met with aninjury In town of low tax rate 
with money in bank to its credit. Will reserve 
ae if allis not wanted. Photo. at my 
0 


ce. 
J. A. WILLEY, Sole Agent, 

178 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 
ARM OF 19 ACRES for sale, 26 miles from 
Boston, onthe B. & A.. and N. E, R, R., 
2 mile from P. Office and School, to Churches 
and Stores 14% miles; good buildings, 2 story 
house 7 rooms; good barn with cellar; will kee 
6 head of cattle, Price $1800, $10C0 cash, bal- 
ance on mortgag?. Electric R. R. within % 


mile, good place for the money. 
J. A. WILLEY, 10 and 12 Federal St., Boston 


Sor TH EASTERN N.H. FARM.—125 acres, 
\) 65 mowing and tillage, 60 pasture, wood for 
home use, land level, free from stones, clay sub- 
soil, 10 acres underdrained, cuts 100 tons Eng- 
lish hay, tg Tie ups for 35 head and 
horses, best of never failing water house and 
barn, 160 Baldwins and russets in bearing; 400 
| bbls. in season, 50 young apple trees 5 years old, 
all varieties, pears, grapes and raspberries. Ice 
pond on farm, brook in pasture, ai, story house 
painted and blinded, lawn and shade, shed and 
carriage house. Barn 9U x 40 with wing 50x 36 
|ice house and hennery. Barn clapboarded and 
| painted, all bnildings in first-class condition, 1 
mile to postoffice, stores, schools and churches, 
| 14@ miles to one depot 3 miles to another, 50 to 
| Boston on main line B. & M. Price $10,000, 

9 MILES OUT.—7 acres land with personal 

property included. 14% miles to Stores, 

Churches, Stations, etc. Soil a nice rich loam, 
50 apple, pear, peach plum, cherry and quince. 
Currants, raspbeiries, strawberries and grapes. 
| 50 bbls. apples in season. Cottage house 7 finish- 
ed rooms, in fine repair. new barn 24x30 with 
cellar can keep 5 head; 2 hen houses, accommo- 
date 200 hens, 1 horse. cow, 2 pigs. 65 fowls, 
2 seated carriage, top buggy, express wagon 
hay wagon, tip cart, sleigh, sled, plows and all 
small farming tools. Price for all $1800. 





|g eae ge DOOR.—24 miles out on 
“4 Boston and Albany. % mile from Post- 
Office, Stores, Station, Schools and Churches; 
cuts 20 tons English hay, will cut more; water 
supplied from fine spring by ram pump; good 
variety fruit. Large 2 story house, 11 finished 
rooms, carriage house and stable, barn and 
| granary; all ip good condition, first class neigh- 
vorhood. Assessed for about $4000. Price 
$3500, $1000 down. Many other desirat's6 
| estates can be shown same day. 





JERSONAL INCLUDED. —Fa:m free and 
clear; 26 acres, will keep 4 or 6 head; 1% 
miles to Station, Stores, and P. O. Childrep 
taken at door for schcols. Apples, pears 
| peaches, plums, asparagus bed, small fruits; 2 
story house, 7 ooms, carriage house, barn witb 
cellar, hennery, all in good condition. Fine rock 
maple shade; horse, cow, 30 or 40 fowls, dem- 
ocrat, sleigh, farm wagon, all smalltools. Al) 
for $2500, half cash. 24 miles from Boston, main 
line ; other farms shown same day. 


«2 
OR SALE.— The farm is situated in the south 
| east part of Charlton, Worcester Co., Mass; 
|4 miles from Charlton Center, 4 miles from 
| Southbrige, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, 2% 
| miles from Sandersdale Station, steam and 
electric cars, and 7 miles from Webster; 1 mile 
from school. Number of acres in farm 116, 
divided, 40 acres, of the very best mowing land, 
the rest is pasturing, wood and sprout land; 
never falling spring in pasture about 20 ros 
from the barn. Situated on a hill about 30 rods 
from the main road, commanding a very pleas- 
ant view, A wae story and a half house of 8 
large rooms, besides the halls, pantries, milk 
room and closets. Pumpin kitchen. The house 
is painted white. Barn, main part 33x40 ft., 18 
ft. posts with cellar and ell 24x30, conveniently 
arrangec; can tie 20 cows and three horses, 
and will hold fodder enough to keep them 
through the winter. New hen house, 12x6v, 
carriage house, ice-house, corn crib and other 
buildings. Pump io barn with never failin 
water. The insurance on these buiidings wi 
not expire for ayear and a half. 14 cows, all 
in milk, extra good ones, giving from 16 to v6 
py he of milk per day: 4 heifers, 2 horses, about 
5 fowls, wagons, plow, harrows, new mowin 
machine horse rake, and other farming tools, ail 
in first class condition. 6 acres ofcorn and all 
other crops, with Req enough to winter 20 cows, 
in fact everything I have, I will sell this prop- 
ory two different ways: the farm alone I will 
sell for $2000 or the whole for $300. 
4 NY OTHER DESinABLE FARMS for sale 
AVI any size, price or location desired— Address 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
—oR— 


J. A. WILLEY, 10 & 12 Federal &t., 
BOSTON, MASS. 














































































































































wmASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 


BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1898. 
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KAKAS BROS., 34 Bedtord 


Seal Sacques 


SEAL, HUDSON BAY SABLES 


MARTEN our Specialties. 
All Furs sold by correct names, guaran- 
teed as represented and marked in plain 


(TO ORDER) 


$150 to $250. 
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SABLES and BLACK| 








THE HORSE. 











What Star Pointer’s Owner Says. | 


In an interview at the late St. Louis| 
Fair, Mr. James A. Murphy, owner of | 
Star Pointer, said in response to a ques- 
tion put to him by one of those present: 
«I deserve no especial credit for having | 
brought Star Pointer up to his present | 
speed. To be sure, he is a better horse | 
than when I paid $15,600 for him atauc- | 
tion, in Madison Square Garden, a year | 
ago; but I think Rointer’s speed is due 
to the ‘nature of the beast’ and to no, 
unusual methods in training. It is true) 
that there is a great leap between) 
2.02 1-2 and 1.59 1-4, a greater leap, I 
believe, than between 2.30 and 2.02 1-2, 
but that is neither here nor there.) 
The general methods of training are, | | 
am convinced, in the main correct; and | 
it is simply by following those general 
rules that we have made of Star Pointer 
the great horse he is. 

“It is extremely difficult to keep a} 
great horse on edge all the time; twice 
as hard as to keep up a 2.10 or 2.20 
animal, and it is this fact which all 
horsemen do not seem to appreciate. A 
great horse is constructed somewhat on 
the principles of a finely jeweled watch, 
delicate and high strung io all his 
minutest parts. The very fact that we 
have paced Star Pointer five times 
within two minutes makes us so much 
the more careful. In the same way a 
Swiss watch is handled quite differently 
from an alarm clock. The mechanisms 
are distinctly unlike. 

[| don’t expect to use Pointer very 
much longer this season, but am going 
to winter him at my farm at Park 
Ridge, thirteen miles northwest of 
Chicago. The work on the great horse 
does not end in the winter. Every day 
is the same routine, the exercise, the 
rubbing down, with the most pains- 
taking attention to the food the horse 
eats. The trainer should avoid new- 
fangled notions. He cannot too rigidly 
insist upon the rules that have been 
laid down in the experience of past gen- 
erations. 

“The artificial gaits, such as trotting 
and pacing, are very trying on the fast 
horse. The delicate nerve structure 
and the smaller muscles are affected by 
the least bit of inclement weather, a 
slight draft of air or inattention be- 
tween the heats. These liitle details 
are the things that make or unmakea 
horse. 

“Owners of running horses seem to 
think that it makes no difference 
whether the horses are attended to or 
not. They have the idea, which is a 
strange one to me, that there is a pecu- 
liar differentiation between running 
and the scquired gaits. Th'‘s is a com- 
plete mistake. Of course, I should not 
assert trotting and pacing is not a 
greater strain than the natural gait. I 
agree with running men inthat. But 
the same treatment which improves a 
thoroughbred for the harness track 
ought, it seems to me, naturally and in- 
controvertibly t> improve him in the 
same way on the running track. The| 


| weather. 


pastry flour should be used. 
| delicate touch produces the best results. 


|in which itis made is warm. 


Boston Cooking School. | 


All ingredients in the following recipes | 
should be measured level. 


——— 


| 
The lesson given at the Cooking | 


School Wednesday morning, November | 
9, was devoted to the making of pastry | 
in recognition of the coming Thanks- 
giving season with its variety of pies. | 
Both Puff and Plain Paste were made, | 
which were used in making Bouchees | 
Latcore, Mushrooms in Baskets aud | 
Chocolate Meringue Pie ; Sicilian Sorbet | 
was also made at the lesson. The day 
was not especially good for waking | 
Puff Paste, as it was warm, much bet- 
ter results being obtainable in cold | 
Miss Farmer used a new | 
kind of board at the lesson, which had 
been recommended for making pastry, | 
as the paste would not stick to it. The 
board was covered with tia, giving a) 
smooth, clean surface, and the resulis 
were fairly successfal. 

In making pastry, good butter and 
A light! 


|The use of ice will not be necessary ex- 


cept in warm weather or when the room 
It ice is 
used at all, it must be used all the way 
through, as the paste softens more 
quickty after being put on ice and the 
last condition is worse than the first if 
the use of the ice is not continued. To 
chill the pastry, fold it in a napkin, lay 
in apan and puta pan of ice Over it 
and another underneath. Snow may 
be used in place of ice, if more conven- 
ient. Pastry flour is used because it 
gives a lighter, flakier and more delicate 
crust than bread flour, although the lat- 
ter contains more nutriment, being 
richer in gluten. But little salt is re- 
quired, and none at all in puff paste, as 
it tends toretard the rising; sufficient 
water is used in mixing so as to leave a) 
clean bowl,—the amount varying ac- 
cording to the flour. The softer the 
mixture can be made and yet have it 
easy to handle, the better and more deli- 
cate the pastry will be. <A_ palette 
knife ie a convenience for mixing. Have 
the board and rolling pin in good con- 


| dition, the rolling pin especially, so that 


it will roll freely and easily. Measure- 
ments must be accurate, the flour put 
lightly into a measuring cup and not 
shaken down. It is betier to weigh the 
materials than measure them by cupfuls. 
The lighter the flour, the better the 
pastry. Butter gives a flavor which 
no substitute can give, but lard gives a| 
flakiness that the use of all butter does 
not produce. If lard is objected to, 
cottolene may be substituted, using one- 
third less. The recipe tor plain paste is 
an especially good one, which origin-| 
ated with Miss Farmer and the results| 
are somewhat similar to puff paste. 
This plain paste may be used in many 
places where the puff paste would usu-| 


| ally be used. 


Miss Farmer considers the making of 
a chopped paste more difficult, as it is 
not so easy to get the batter evenly dis- | 
tributed, and for that reason it is not 


made at the school. 


Purr Paste.— Wash one-half pouud 


butter (a solid cupful) to remove the| 


salt and buttermilk. 


To do this, dip the hands first into 
as hot water as can be borne, then into 
cold water, treating the bow! in which | 
the butter is to be washed in the same | 
way. Pat the butter in the bowl and) 
let the cold water from the fancet run | 
over it, working it with the hands until | 
it is soft and waxy. Butter paddles or 
a wooden spoon may be used if one has 
a tendency to rheumatism or neuralgia 
or unusually warm hands. Then take 


|} move all trace of the oil. 


olding. The more times it is rolled 
and tolded, the lighter and flakier it will 
be. Care should be taken not to let the 
butter work through the paste, and if 
the batter seems to be more on one side 
than the other, the paste may be folded 
together lengthwise again, as well as in 
the three folds. Use as little flour on 
‘he board and pin as possible, changing 
the paste from one place to another on 
the board frequently to prevent its 
sticking. In moving it, lift it over the 
fingers, having them meet underneath, 
not putting the tips of the fingers 
through the paste. Keep the board and 
pin clean, wiping them off if the pastry 
sticks to them at all, and flour again. 
Roll from you most of the time, with a 
light, delicate touch, as rolling first one 
way then the other, will break the 
bibvbles of air which render the pastry 
1 gbt. 


Puff paste gives the best results if 
chilled before baking. A hot oven is 
required such as would be used for bak- 


ing biscuit, with the greatest heat from 
underneath, aod it should be carefully 
watcbed and trequently turned so that 
it will rise evenly. The heat should be 
reduced after the paste has risen, and it 
should be baked only a delicate brown. 
Puff p: ste can be used for the tops and 


fluted rim, fastening around the rim a 
strip of cloth wrung oat in cold water, 
which will keep the rim in place during 
cooking. For the filling, scald one and 
two-thirds cupfuls of milk and add it 
slowly to one and a half squares of 
melted chocolate. Mix two-thirds of a 
cupful of sugar with half a tablespoon- 
ful of cornstarch. Tnen combine the 
mixtares and add three egg yolks, one 
whole egg slightly beaten, and half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla. Strain, and pour 
it into the plate lined with pastry, first 
brushing the pastry over with white of 
egg, to prevent the under crust from 
being heavy. Bake until firm and when 
cool, cover with a meringue made as fol- 
lows: Beat the whites of three large, 
fresh eggs stiff, add gradually four 
tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar, then 
fold in carefully three and a half table-) 
spoonfuls more of powdered su.ar. | 
Flavor with quarter of a teaspoonful of | 
vanilla. This gives a thick meringue on | 
the pie, which may be fluted, if liked, | 
with a knife. Dust it over with pow-| October and early November is gener- 
dered sugar and brown in a quick Oven | ally considered the best season, as there 
for eight Or em minnie. This me-! is sufficient warmth in the soil to encour- 
ringue is unlike an ordinary meringue | ‘ : 
which requires a slow oven for cooking. | 88° the production of new ro.ts before 
The Adams House pies are served with | winter, which is very desirable. And 
& meringue made like the above. \for the same reason and 
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rims of pies (never the under crust), for 
patties, vol-an-vents, cheese straws, etc. 
Plain paste is to be preferred, however, | 
to puff paste for the apper crust of pies 
as the steam from the filling prevents 
it from rising well. Miss Farmer be- 
lieves if pies must be had that the crust 
should first be baked and the filling 
added afterward thus preventing the 
serving of a pie with a heavy, indiges- 
tible under crust. Sae recommended 
baking the under crust for a pie, by 
fitting the pastry over the bottom of a 
tin pie plate, and when it is baked, re- | 
moving it and filling it with such fill- 
ing as desired. Then cover with the) 
top crust which has al-o been pre-| 
viously baked. 





Piain Paste.—Work quarter of a) 
cupful of lard tightly into one and one- 
half cupfuls of flour, which has beeu 


|} mixed with half a teaspoon of salt, u-| 


ing the tips of the fingers. It one has a} 
warm hand. itis better to cut it with a| 
knife. Muisten to a doagh with cold) 
water. Then knead, cover and let stand | 
five minutes. Wash and chill 
of acuptul of butter as for puff paste, | 
using a wooden spoon for this smail| 
quantity. Pat and roll the dough out) 
into a long rectangular piece on a | 
floured board, fold ia the butter as for | 
puff paste, rolling it out three times, | 
lott.ng it stand after each folding. This) 
plain paste would be good if the butter | 
was not washed, but is much improved | 
by washing the butter before using. 


Boucnees Larcore.—Roll puff or 
plain paste one-fourth of an inch thick, | 
shape into small rounds with a small | 


cutter first dipped in flour. Brush the 
edges with cold water, and fit on rimg | 
also cut one-fourth inch thick. Bake, | 
remove the centres, and fill with the 
tollowing mixture: Rud to a smooth | 
paste, two tablespoontuls chopped ham, 
tour tablespoontals chopped cooked | 
chicken, two anchovies and three-fourth | 
tablespoonful butter. Season with salt, | 
lemon juice and paprika. Moisten with | 
a thick sauce made of vne aad one-halt | 
tablespoontuls butter, two tablespoon- | 
fuls flour, one-fourth teaspoontul curry | 
powder, and two-thirds cuptul milk; | 
add one tablespoontul grated cheese, 
and stir over the fire unul the cheese is 
melted. 
Tae anchovies come in bottles and 

should be washed in warm water to re- 
No salt will | 


quarter) - 


SIcILIAN Sorset.—Drain one can of | January are regarded as the worst 


| peaches and press the pulp through a| months for transplanting, as vegetation 


strainer. Add to pulp one pint of or- | is then inactive, and the temperature of 
ange juice, quarter of a cupful of lemon | ‘he ground very low, 

juice, one and a half cupfuls of sugar, | But, after all, the great point to be 
and quarter of a cupfal of sherry wine. | considered is the weather and the dis- 


Freez+, using three parts finely crushed | tence the plants are \o be moved. With 
ice to one part rock salt. More or less | ordinal y care and judgment they can b 
sugar will be needed according to} : git tabbed eos 
the oranges. Seven oranges usually | transplanted from one plice to another 
gives a pint of juice. Apricots may be | in the same neighborhvod at almost any 
used in place ot the peaches. | season of the year. Asa casein point, 

The next lesson will be given at the|[ once moved between four and five 
rooms of the Cooking School on Wed- | bundred mixed shrubs after the middle 
nesday morning, November 16, begin- | of June. They were carried about three 
ning atten o’clock. It will be a lesson! iis io a covered wagon, fifty or more 
appropriate to the Thanksgiving season | at a time, and were probably out of the 
and will include the preparation Of|yround less than two hours. The 
Oyster Bisque, Roast Tarkey with Gib-| weather was wari and dry, bat care 
let Stuffing, Cranberry and Raisin Jelly, | was taken not tu expose the roots un- 
Sweet Potatoes with Sherry, Cauli-| necessarily, one load being set before 
flower a la Creole, and Fruit Padding | another was lifted. 
with Currant Madeira Sauce. Single 
admission fifiy cents. 


The shrubs were 
large and advanced, and were 
‘intended for immediate effect; many 
were in full bloom, 
denizias, 


well 








The Boston Cooking School Cook Book 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer, 
PRINCIPAL OF THE 
BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, with 35 il 
lustrations. 12 mo. Cloth, $2.00. Thoroughly 
up to Date. 
Contains 1400 receipts. Should be in 
every household. 
CHAFING DISH POSIBILITIES. 


Among them were 
spireas, rhododen- 
drons, purp'e and white fringes, hy- 
drangeas, flowering cherries and many 
‘other varieties of shrubs avd small 
| plants. 
nearly twenty years old, and were trom 
twelve to fifteen feet in height, and iu 


altheas, 


Tne flowering cherries were 


By Fan- 


nie Merritt Farmer, 16 mo. cloth, extra, $1.00 full leaf. Lo lifting them a large pro- 
; EP-SEND FOR CIRCULAR. portion of the roots we nec: ssarily 
Little, Brown & Co., Publishers, = sscrificed. Under ordinary cirenin. 


254 Washington Street, Boston. : 
stances I would not have thought of 


transplanting such risky subjects, but 
in this case [ was anxious to make a 





+pringer Brothers’ Fashions, 


44 


An important question at this time to all 
womankind is what her new gown and wrap 
shall be,and no better answer can be given than 
by a visit to the house of Springer Brothers. 
This firm has a name for providing costumes 
combining style and durability. Never were 
fall suits more attractive than they are this 
year. There is quite a range of colors, us reds, 
browns, blues, and black are shown, as well as 
mixed goods, and each is as stylish as the 


other. 


Judging from present indications, one would 
conclude that capes were to be quite as much 
in favor as in past seasons. Two features are 
noticed which are new with this season. One 
is a fullness given at the neck at the back, a8 
if a box pleat were laid underneath, and the 


other is a ruffle, which is as often seen on the 


y necessary i > fillix 
generally be sary in the fill *S> | cape as on the skirt. Capes are made to suit 


cr.aia assortment, and I had no smaller 
plauts of this variety. I was not sur- 
prised, therefore, at losing several of 
them. However, out of the fonr hun- 
dred and more plants, I lost but five, 
If 
they had come from some nursery sev- 
eral hundred miles away [ would prob- 
ably have lost at least half of them at 
this season. 

Transplanting native tiees and shrubs 
from the woods and fields is always 
more diffi ult, as the roots suffer greater 
mutilation. Butif a generous amount 
of soil is left on the roots, and the plants 


and those were flowering cherries. 


fact is, I believe, that Gentry, Patchen| the butter in the left hand, and pat and | 
and Star Pointer are in a sense natural | fold it with the tips of the fingers or the 
pacers, and that running would strain | go — ne ne yg ee 
| is the easier, until no water flies from 

them more than the gaits they uee. Reserve two tablespoonfals of the 
‘Race horses are race horses, whether | butter and shape the remainder into a 

it be pacing or trotting or running.) flat, circular piece and lay it aside upon 
And if the running trainers would treat; floured portion of the board until 


. |ready to use it. Upon the thorough 
ful way we : g 
their steeds in the same carctul way we) washing of the butter depends much of 








treat ours, you may be sure running) 
records would be considerably low-| 
ered.” 





A Good Roadster. 


The horse writer 
Stockman believes the old time Morgan 
horse may be made to come near filling 
the coming demand for a good roadster. 
The wealthy buyers who like to ride 
want a horse that stands 15 1-2 to 16 
hands high, weighing from 1,000 to 
1,200 pounds, sound and straight in 
in every way, and easily make 12 miles 
an hour, and can be put toa 230 gait. 
The Morgan will meet such require- 
ments and bea good horse on the farm 
also. 








Nothing equal to GERM4N PEAT Moss for 
horse bedding. Healthy and economics) and 
widely used. C. B. Barrett, importer, 45 
North Market street, Boston, Mase 


| half 


in the National | 


the success of the pastry, and it will be! 
found that butter varies very much. 
Work the two tablespoonfals of but-| 
ter which have been reserved into a 
pound of flour (usually about two | 
cupfuls) using the tips of the fingers | 
and keeping the flour between the but- | 
ter and the fingers as much as possible. | 
Moisten the flour to a stiff dough with | 
cold water, toss on to a flonred board, | 
and knead as for a small loaf of bread. | 
Cover, to prevent any crust forming, | 
and let stand for five minut¢s, then pat | 
with a rolling-pin and roll out, using a 
long, light sweep, into a rectangular | 
shape. Place the remainder of the but- 
ter in the middle of the paste at one 
side, then fold it over lengthwise, as 
for a turnover, pressing the edges to- 
gether lightly. Fold one end over, and 
the other under, giving three layers to 
the paste, then cover and let stand five 
or seven minutes. At the end of the 
time, turn the paste half way round, 
pat and roll out again, then fold in 
three layers, cover and let rest five 
minutes. Repeat this process until the 
paste has been rolled out five times if to 
be used for patties, seven times for Vol- 





au-Vents, letting it rest between eneh | 


the haw and anchovies giving sufficient. | 
The mixtare in the bouchees may be 
sprinkled with chopped parsley just be- | 
fore serving, Or covers Of the paste may | 
be put onthe top. Veal can be used in| 
place of the chicken if convenient. | 
These bouchees may be served for the | 
first course of a dinner in place ot| 
capapes. 


MusHrooms tN Baskets.—Clean and | 
break in pieces one-half pound mush- | 
. | 

rooms; cook with three tablespoontuls | 


butter five minutes, season with salt, | 
lemon juice and white wine (two and a| 
quarter tablespoonfuls of Sunset Sau-| 
terne), dredge with about three table 
spoontuls flour,add two-thirds cuptul | 
white stock, one-third cupful cream and | 
the yolks of two eggs slightly beaten. | 
Fill baskets made of puff or plain paste 
with the mushrooms and seive. 


The musbrooms used were the Cam- 
pestris. They should be rinsed, the 
stems removed and the caps peeled. It 
the stems are tender, use them also, 
but not if tough and woody. The paste 
should be baked over the bettom of 
small round dishes or moulds to give 
the basket shapes. Prick them with a 
fork to prevent blisters forming. 
handles are desired, cut short stripes of 
paste and bake over the sides of a 
round box to give the curved handles. 


It 


CHOCOLATE MERINGUE Pie.—Line a 
plate with plain paste and build up a 








Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic — 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


I 
Prepared 


exclusive- | 
ly by J. EB. 
ombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary — 
geontothe 
, French 
j Govern. 
} ment Stad 













Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
sataat t lister ever used. Takes the place 
of all jiniments for mild or severe action. moves 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As 4 eumAn EMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, throm. Mee itisinvaluable, ” 
WE 6U ARANTE that one tablespoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM will 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Baisam sold is W. . 
ted to give satisfact cb ty td per bott le. Bold 
by dru cgista. or sent by exprese, charges paid. with full 
directions for its use, Send for descriptive ciroulars, 
testimonials, eto, Address 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS OO, Cleveland, Ohio 
ae SEED 








| Our illustration shows the style very clearly. 


/are not kept out of the ground§very 
|long, & reasonable amount of success 
The original is in black kersey, silk lined. This | may be expected. Many prefer the 
bas but one ruffle. The cape is heavily braided | native rhododendrons to the less hardy 
Even the high collar hasa finish of the braiding | foreign varieties, but fear the risk of 
transplanting. A lady I am acquainted 
| with found a choice little rhododendron 
growing beside the road and directed 
‘her coachman to take it up. He knew 
as much, or as little, about the plants as 
|she did, and pulled the rhododendron 
/up by main strength. Only a small 
| piece of root came up with it, and the 
| dirt was carefully brushed from this so 
| as not to soil the carriage. The rhodo- 
| dendron was then crowded under one of 
the seats with other victims of the drive 
prods the woods and forgotten until 
the next day, when it was handed over 
'to the gardener with careful directions 
}about setting out. This lady told me 
| afterwards that it was no use to trans- 
plant native shrubs; they would not! 
live. 
I have removed hundreds of rhodo-'| 
'dendrons and kalmias from the fields | 
| with very little loss, and am convinced 
that with ordinary care any one can) 
safely transfer large cluinps to the home | 
grounds. But in no case should the! 
roots be exposed for any great length of | 
time, and large clumps should have as | 
much soil as a strong man can lift. 


all ages, and the design does not vary greatly. 











Elderly women often complain that no fash- | 
ions are made for them. If they see this cape, | 
they will have to admit that for once fashion | 
has considered them, and made a very attrac” 
tive wrap. 





Hood Farm Butter Test. 


Philena S 70375, dropped April 19, 1891. 
Sire, Sophie’s Tormentor, sire of 13 in the 14 
Ib. list, all testing for us within a year, a [son 
of Tormentor, imp., sire of 41 in the list, out 
of Baron’s Sophie, imp., test 19 Ib. 15 7-8 oz. 
Philena S dropped her last calf April 15, 1898. 
For the week ending June 5 she gave 265 Ibs: 5 
oz. of milk that churned 18 lbs. 9 1-2 oz. of 
marketabie butter. 

Philena S isa model dairy cow, having that 
lean appearance, slim neck, long, deep body, 
thin thighs, rising pelvic arch, and carries a 
very large udder running far out on belly and 
well up behind, with just the right sized teats 
perfectly placed, a characteristic of the daugh- 
ter of Sophie’s Tormentor. Hood Farm, Low- 
ell, Mass, 


The best way to avoid sickness is to keep 
yourself healthy by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilia, 


|did not lose a single specimen. 
| best time for lifting them is March, or 





the great blood purifier. 


One spring I transplanted about fifty 
large rhododendrons in this manner and 
The 


early April; although I have success- 


‘fully transplanted them as late as the 


middle of May. 

But, as before stated, successful trans- 
planting can only come with experience. 
Hardly two plants have the same char- 
acteristics or requirements, and the 
details of the subject have an extremel) 
wide application. After-success will 
repay close attention to details when 
performing the work, and the amateur 
will feel a keen interest in every ne 
discovery he makes. | 

Transplanting of trees and shrubs of | 
unusual size is practicable by the use| 
of mechanical means and plenty of| 
strength. For filling vp a blank in any 
important place, such as an avenue, or 
for planting with a view to producing 
an immediate effect, the work is some- 
times undertaken, though of course, 





under more or les: 
| cumstances. The trees must first be at 
| hand, or be procured within reasonable 
distance for removing, and they must 
be of a nature likely to transplant suc- 
cessfully with due care and previ- 





also be situated where removal is prac- 
ticable. With a view to safely tran splant- 
ing trees of a larger size than usual, a 
| syste:n of preparation one year in ad- 
‘vance is advisable, particularly if the 
| specinens are valuable. This consisis 
in cutting atrench round the trunk, at 
|a distance which depends on the size ot 
the ball which it is intended to move, 
and severing with a knife the large 
roots that reach thus far, making aclean 
cut. Previous to digging the trench, 
some vew soil, of a light rather than 
heavy nature, should be prepared ard 
brought alongside ready for u-e. With- 
out allowing the roots to be long ex- 
posed, the trench should be filled up 
again with the fresh compost. In this 
new feeders will usually push, during 
the following season, from the points 
which have been mutilated; and when 
the time for removing the tree arrives 
the next trench requisite should be cut 
ontside the one already referred to, and 
|the young roots carefully preserved 
|The principles which have been detailed 
in treating of the transplanting of trees 
and plants of moderate size are similar- 
ly applicable, but on a larger scale, to 
those of unusual dimensions. If a bal! 
of earth to be removed measures two 
feet, four feet or six feet through, then 
the hole must be prepared so as to al- 
low plenty of addi'ional space for the 
rootsto be spread ont their full length. 
In starting to lift, it is best to begin 
wide, and allow sufficient room to work ; 
the roots may be all the more readily 
separated from the soil and preserved 
from the mutilation. 

For transplanting trees witha great 
weight of soil attached to their routs, 
different machines or tree lifters are in 
use; the management of these invari- 
ably requires the closest attention on 
the part of every workman who assists, 
as wellas the person in charge. Hence, 
this work, when mechanical power is 
necessary, should be executed only by 
those who understand the 
trom practical experience. 


business 


The list of good shade and lawn trees 
is very large, and varies somewhat 
with different sections of the country. 
The one in most general use is the sil- 
ver waple. It grows with grest rapid- 
ity, but, after ten or fiftcen years, is 
found to be too large for a small place. 
Other popular maples, growing with 
some freedom, but not quite so fast, 
apd rarely found too large, are the 
Norway, sugar, sycamore, or Scotch, 
red, or hard maple, and the ash-leaved 
maple, or box elder. “/ery abundantly 
plarted for rapid growth is the so- 
called Carolina poplar, though it is but 
an upright form of the Northern or 
Canadian poplar. It makes good 
shade in marvelously quick time, but 


most people tire of it before many 
years. It is too lotty and too large. 
The silver-leaved poplar was once 


popular from its rapid growth, as was 
the Lombardy poplar; but they are too 
large for small places. The balsam 
poplar is nsed to some extent, for smal! 
places, and has few faults. The two 
lindens, E1ropean and American, are 
the next most generally planted, and, 
though they grow large eventually, it 
is a long time before they git too large 
for small lots. Then come the elms 
the common American white chiefly, 
then the slippery elm, and the Euro- 
pean, to some extent. Large in time, 
it is many years before inconvenience 
is felt in this respect. 

The American buttonwood, and the 
European plane, ajso a kind of button- 
wood, are popular—espcially the latter 
-——but it very soon grows too large for 
a small place. Horse chestnuts are 
always in demand; they grow slower 
than some other trecs, but they never 


|lose the favor of their planter when 


once set out. The yellow locust was 
Once very popular, but offends by its 
root suckers coming up around like 
weeds, while the boring of insects soon 
destroys them. 


Trees lese frequently scen are the 
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A New Idea in 


TRUNKS 


is constructed on new principles. 
stead of trays. A place for everything and 
everything in its place. The bottom as accessi- 
ble as the top. Defies the baggage smasher. 
Costs no more than a good box,.trunk. 


RUBBER GOODS, OIL HEATERS, 
Carpet Sweepers, Clothes W ringer. 
Iron, Copper and Wood Pumps. 


KING & KNIGHT, 
614 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Near New Union Station. 


exceptional cir- 


ous preparation if necessary ; they must | 


- | THE STALLMAN DRESSER TRUNK | 


Drawers in- | 
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} half «a tumbler of water will in x 
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No matter bow violent or exeri: 
pain, the Rheumatic, Bed-ridden, |) 
pled, Nervous, Neuralgic or pro- 
diseases may suffer, 
RADWAY’S READY REL! 
WILL AFFURD INSTANT | 
Inflammation of the kidneys, 
of the bladder, inflammation 
mumps, congestion of the lungs 
difficuit’ breathing, palpitatior 
hysterics, croup, diphtheria, catarrh 
headache, toothache, neuralyiu, 
cold chills, ague chills. 
The application of the Ready ly 
part or parts where the pain or 
will afford ease and comfort. 1! 
toreatened 


PNEUMONIA 
Or any inflamamtion of the interna 
mucous membranes, alter exposure 
wel, etc., lose bo time, but apply 
Ready Relief on a piece of flannel ove 
affected with congestion orinflamniat 
willin nearly every case check the 
| tion and cure the patient by its act\ 
ter-irritution and by equalizing the ci: 
in the part. For further instruction«< 
directions wrapped around the bott|\s 

INTERNALLY—A half to a t 

fey 
cure (ramps, Spasms, Sour Stomach 
Vomiting, Heartburo, STck Heads 
rhoea, Colic, Fiatulency and al! inter 


MALARIA IN ITS VARIOUS 
CURED AND PREVENTE]) 
There is not a remedial agent in 1 


that will cure Fever and Ague and 
Malarious, Bilious and other fevers. « 
RADWAY'’S PILLS, so quickly 
WAYS READY RELIEP. , 
Travelers sbould always carry 
Radwa\’s Ready Reief with 
drops in water will prevent «\ 
from a change of water. It is betty 
French Brandy or bitters as a stimulant 
Price, 50 cents per hottle. 
drugzists. 
RADWAY & CO., Ne 


4 
them 
kne-- 


Sold 
VN 
ailanthus, 


white and 
smaller places; 


which grows rapid! 


swert birches—go 
catalpa—not too 
sugar berry, sassafras, sweet 
tulip trees, and the cucumber n 
lia, panlownia or empress tree, t 
red, white oak, 
ginko tree, and the weeping w 
once in a while. the Po 


the evergreen manolia and the 


and swamp 


Below 
tree are very popular. 


Oo the P 
California, at le 


+ 


Ze, Oe pe 
kin 


and a 


coast, in 
ence is placed on the different 
Australian gum trees 
while the pepper tree—a tree al 

the sumac: of the East—is used a 
to the exclusion of other kinds. | 

northward, Oregon 


kind allied to the Scotch or sycamo: 


the maple 


is the only one planted to any great « 


tent. 
Po. 8 
To Cure Ca arrh 
Do not depend upon snuffs, inbalants or 
local applications. Catarrh is a const 
disease, and can be successtully treat: 


by meuns of a constitutional reme 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which thorough 
the blood and removes the 
which caure catarrh. The great n 
testimonials from those who have beer 

of catarri by Hood's ! 
unequalled power of this medicine to ng 


If 


Hood's Sursaparilla a fair trial at once. 


scrofulous 


Sarsapariiia 


this disease. troubled with Catarrh 


Just as We Said 


We said a week or two ago that you « 
Houghton 
Dutton’s, corner Tremont and Beac 
Boston. Their card which appears or 
fourth page this week is pretty good pr 
the truth of our statement, for it shows the 
prices they charge for a great number of 
cles constantly used in every household. 
pare their prices with thore of other stores 
see if they do not prove a magnet which 
you right to their doors. 

You remember that last year, about thi» 
we said that Santa Claus had bis beadqu 
at Houghton and Dutton’s. There 
good indications that he is there this yea 
stocking up for the Chr 
demand. He started early for he knew 
Englanders liked io spend money at | 
giving time to make their tables look pre! 
the family gatherings and you wil 
ready for you when you do your Thanks 
shopping. Come early to make your sel 
and get the best of the stock. 

Did you know that Houghton and 
keep groceries? 
visions. Go over their big 
there is anything they do not keep. 


find anything you needed at 
on 


ure 


already 


is 


They do and al! kinks 


} 


store and 


The Chrysanthemum Shov. 


The annual chrysanthemum sh 
the Horticultural Society was an 
cially fine one this week. The 
are always favories with all 
lovers and the display this year is 
ceded to be agorgeous one Bot! 
are filled with the tl 
Some of the finest fro 
Nevins estate of South Framin 
Chas. Souther, Miss Clark, of Po 
Conn., the Waban conservato 
Natick, J. A. Bailey of West R 


beautiful 
are sent 


S 


x 


Mrs B. P. Cheney, Cornelius \ 
bilt of Newport, R. I,, Jos. Wh 
Dr. Wells of Brookline and M 


of Medford. The plants and flow 
arranged in a particularly pleasi: 
ner, which shows their beauties 

best advantage. 
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